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LONDON, cehanten: JANUARY lS 


9, 1856. 


Hates. 
POPIANA. 


Pope's Mother (1* S. x. 479.) — Your corre- 
spondent M. D. asks ieee he can find an ac- 
count of the mother of Pope. I beg to refer him 
to that most admirable of all topographical works, 
South Yorkshire; The History anc d To pography of 
the Deanery of Doncaster, &c., by Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, F.S.A., vol. ii. p.292. If M.D. has the 
means of access to the book, he will thank me for 
bringing him acquainted with it, even if he has no 
special interest in the district it describes. But in 
case he should not have the means of readily re- 
ferring to it, I will give the substance of the in- 
furmation it contains. 

Marrow House, in Worsborough Dale, 
miles south of Barnsley, so called from a family 
of the same name formerly resident there, is said 
by tradition to be the birth-place of Edith, the 
mother of Pope. Certain it is that her baptism, 
together with that of three of her sisters, appears 
in the parish register of Worsborough ; and — 

“T add the entries,” says Mr. 
bution to the illustration of those still unillustrated lines: 
* Of generous blood, past shed in honour’s cause, 
While yet in Britain honour had applause, 

Both parents sprung.’ 


Hunter, “as a contri- 


Only remarking that the addition of ¢ Mr.’ 
have been at that period given to her father’s name, if he 
had not been regarded as something above the mere 
manry of the time :— 

* 1642, June 18, Bap. Ex 
rurner,’” 

Mr. Hunter further refers to an account published 
‘the Gentleman's Magazine at the time of her 
death, 1733, where she is said to be the last sur- 
vivor of the children of Mr. Turner, of York, 
Esq, by Thomasine Newton, his wife. 
some of your readers may be able to state more 
respecting the family of Mr. Turner than the ac- 
complished author of South Yorks hire, or his pre- 
decessor Brooke, had been able to discover; and 
if that be the result, I shall not regret troubling 
you with this long note. C. H. 

Leeds. 


yeo- 


lith, daughter of Mr. William 


Dennis the Critic. —S uthey has spoken fa- 
vourably of Dennis as ascritic, and it must be ad- 
mitted that some of his remarks on Pope and 
Addison evince great shrewdness as well as learn- 
ing. He was, however, a coarse, violent, dogmatic 
littérateur, and with all his surliness a gross flat- 
terer when it suited his purpose. The following 
affords a specimen of his utter want of taste, and 
is also a sample of the sort of criticism which was 
heard at times in Will's Coffee-Iouse. It is part 
of a letter addressed, June 14, 1720, Henry 
Cromwell, Pope's friend, “ honest, hatless Crom- 


two | 


would not | 


Perhaps | 
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” 


well, with red breeches,” who went a-hunting in a 
tie-wig : 

“There was a great dispute at — Coffee-House, 
between the wits there and the manager of the play-house 
[ Booth? ], who acts the part of Othello. The wits asked 
the pl: aver how he li ked this e xpre ssion in his own a. 
‘Excellent wretch!’ ‘To which the latter answered, tha 
he liked it so ill that he always left it out; upon ‘hich 
they immediately extolled it to the and looked 
ipon the player with great cont empt. Though that tra- 

has no more judgment in tragedy than an ass in 

:, Iam apt to believe that he was this once in the 

The terms ‘ excellent wretch,’ being inconsistent 

ail contradictory, make the meaning absurd, and the 
expression nse. This is my opinion at present; but 
I know not how long it will be so, because I have not as 


yet heard yours.” 
D. 


skies, 


ved with a Flogging. — Mr. 


edition of Joh 


ope threat Peter 


Cunningham, in his won's Lives, by 
an unpublished letter from Broome to Fenton, 
May 3, 1729, confirms the story of Ambrose 
Philips having hung up a rod at Button's Coffee- 
Hous % with which he threatened to chastise Pope. 
The following contemporary notice of this affair is 
curiou is: 

“ Aretin, the only author besides that of The Dunciad, 
within these three hundred years, that acquired a famous 
infamy by his pen, bragged of keeping many kings and 
princes tributary to him. But Aretin had the shape of a 
man, and 1 t bear a beating; whereas our poet must 
of necessity expire under the very first blow; and he 
can, by the structure of his person, only be liable to one 
sort of correction, that of the rod; which some time ago 
Mr. Ambrose Philips, being abused by him, bought for 
his use, and stuck up at the bar of Button’s Coffee- 
House; and which he avoided by his usual practice, after 
every lampoon, of remaining a close prisoner at home, 
Che same discipline was prepared for him last summer, 
saped in the manner above-mentioned.” — A 
Lord, 1729; the auther signs himself 


which he es 
Letter to a Noble 
“Will. Flogg.” 

Another of these Pope libels (“ The Martiniad”) 
has the following amusing note : 

“ A cricket is an animal famous for the smallness of his 
voice and legs. He is observed to creep into the chimneys 
of old houses, where there is much filth and nastiness, 
and where the walls are full of holes. Hence men who 
get into families only to pick up scandal, and find out 
their flaws, are often assimilated to crickets,” 

F 


The hero 
William and the martyr Charles,” &c. With dif- 
fidence, enhanced by an impression that the sig- 
nature of your correspondent C. is but the initial 
letter in the name of the greatest living English 
critic, I offer the following explanation of the 
above passage in Pope's “Epistle to Augustus.” 
Pope imagines Jonson shocked at the want of 
“ discerning spirit ” shown by Charles in pension- 
ing so wretched a poet as Quarles, and Dennis 
as having a like feeling with regard to William's 
patronage of Blackmore; and represents each 


Passage in Pope (1* S, xi. 65.) —‘ 
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critic as exclaiming, in a burst of idan. the 
one of Charles, the other of William, “ The Lord’s 
Anointed, truly!! No! A rude, barbarous ruler, | 
a mere Russian Bear!” 
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| 
| A short time after personal acquaintance had 
i 


thus commenced, M. Biot had the good fortune 
| to find a method of applying what mathematicians 
| now call equations of mixed differences to the direct 


The last line should be printed with a note of | and general solution of some problems which 


admiration after the words, “ Lord's Anointed!” 

We now rate Quarles above Blackmore, but that 
Pope held them equally in contempt, - have 
sufficient proof. 8S. G. R. 





ANECDOTE OF LAPLACE, 


Under this title, in the Journal des Savans for | 


1850, M. Biot, then seventy-five years of age, gave 
an account of the benevolent encouragement of La- 
place towards a young as pirant to se cientifie fame. 
As this journal is but little read in England, the 
substance of the anecdote may be worthy of inser- 
tion in your columns. M. Biot gave his account 
in the character of a person about to make a long 
voyage, and anxious to pay his debts before se tting 
out. It may be added that he has not yet taken 
his departure, and if we may judge from the 


activity of mind shown in a recent account of 


Brewster's Life of Newton, in the same journal, he 
may remain in his place at the French Institute 
for many years yet. 

The aspirant, of course, was M. Biot himself. 
The first introduction to Laplace took place in 


what he calls an VIII. de la République Frangaise, | 


premicre édition. He was then what he terms a 
tout petit Professor of Mathematics at Beauvais, 
forgetting that he was on the point of being nomi- 
nated an associate of the Institute. Fasci inated 
with the Mécanique Céleste, so far as then pub- 
lished, he wrote to Laplace, without any introduc- 
tion, begging to have the sheets as fast as they were 
printed. Laplace politely answered that he would 
rather the public judged of the whole volume at 
once. M. Biot replied that he was not of the 
public which judged, but of the public which 
studied; and that he might hope, by working 
through the whole, to correct a few misprints. 
Laplace yielded to this inducement, and M, Biot, 


at each of his journeys to Paris, used to return | 
the sheets with his corrections, and to receive | 


help in his difficulties. These last generally oc- 
curred at places where the author had abbreviated 
a train of thought into “ It is easy to see ;” and 
M. Biot remembers an occasion on which Laplace 
himself was nearly an hour in trying to recover 
what he had hidden under the mysterious symbol, 
* Jl est aisé de voir.” The Mécanique Céleste may 
be presumed to be a difficult book: the reader 
will find it so, if he try. When a student at Cam- 
bridge, I asked a teacher of mine, who will per- 
haps not remember it (if he should see this), what 
were the existing helps to reading Laplace: he 


answered, “ A few reams of paper “and five hun- | 


dred of the best quills,” 


Euler had treated only indirectly. He took his 
solution to Laplace, who heard of it with some 
apparent surprise, examined the manuscript at- 

teatively, and pronounced that M. Biot had in- 

vented the true method. “ But,” said he, “the 
| apercgus of further progress which you give at the 
| end are seen from too great a distance. Do not 
go beyond the results you have obtained. You 
will probably find the subsequent analysis more 

diflicult than you reckon on.” After some re- 

sistance, M. Biot agreed to omit this portion, and 
| Laplace desired him to present the memoir to the 
| Institute the next day, and to dine with him after- 
| wards. Accordingly, the next day, M. Biot read 
and explained his method at a meeting at which, 
among others, General Bonaparte was present. 
The paper gave satisfaction to all present, and La- 
place, Bonaparte (who took especial interest in 
every thing which came from a pupil of the Poly- 
technic School), and Lacroix, were appointed a 
committee of examination. M. Biot walked home 
with Laplace. When they arrived, Laplace took 
M. Biot into his cabinet, and producing sheets of 
paper yellow with age, showed him the v ery method 
which he thought he had been the first to invent. 
Laplace had been stopped at the point at which 
M. Biot left off, and had put the papers by, hoping 
at some future time to conquer the ulterior dif- 
ficulties which he had hinted to M. Biot might 
perhaps exist. He then required absolute silence 
on the subject, avoided, in the report, all allusion 
to what he had done, and would not allow M. Biot 
to give any hint of his own previous researches 
in the published memoir. In 1850, twenty-three 
years after Laplace's death, M. Biot felt himself at 
liberty to pay the debt of gratitude to his benefac- 
tor, in amanner which does honour to both, M. 


SCOTCH CHURCH, SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, 


The Scotch Church in Swallow Street, Picca- 
dilly, I do not find to be mentioned either by 
Cunningham or Timbs, and I therefore take the 
opportunity of communicating the following docu- 
ment, extracted from the Treasury Crown Lease 
Book (No.1. p.471.), which affords a complete 
history of the foundation of this church. The 
French Protestant Chapel, which Mr. Anderson, 
the petitioner, purchased, and converted into a 
Presbyterian meeting-house, was founded in the 
year 1692; it is mentioned in Weiss’s History of 
| the French Protestant Refugees, and referred to 
by Timbs in a note at p. 658., under the title 
Savoy. 
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It will be seen that the accompanying docu- 


ment is a report which the Surveyor-general | 


makes to the Lords of the Treasury, respecting 
the petition of Mr. Anderson for a lease, which 
he recommends to be granted ; and by a warrant, 


dated August 12, 1729, signed by three of the | 


Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, which ap- 
proves of the Surveyor-general’s report, a new 
lease was ordered to be made in conformity there- 
with; but, in consideration that the chapel was 
much out of repair, and the congregation poor, 
the fine of 40/. was remitted. I shall doubtless 
meet with the original petition of Mr. Anderson 
shortly ; and if it contain any facts unnoticed by 
this report, I will communicate them. 

Witryam Henry Harr. 

Albert Terrace, New Cross. 

“ May it please your Lordships, 

«“ By the annexed petition, Mr. James Anderson, pastor 
of the Scotch Congregation in Swallow Street, represents, 
that they many years since purchased of the French 
Protestants a chapel there, which they have been at great 
expenses in repairing, in order to keep it up during the 
remainder of their term, and that, as his Majesty and 
your lordships have been ready to encourage all congre- 
gations for religious worship, and he (the petitioner) in 
her late Majesty’s reign showed his zeal for the Hanover 
succession, he prays your lordships to grant him in trust 
for his said congregation a reversionary lease of the pre- 
mises to make up their term in being fifty years under a 
small rent, without fine. 

“ T have perused an indenture, dated 5‘ April, 1694, in 
which tis recited that Mr. John Lawson, having a lease 
from Henry, Lord Dover, and others, dated the 10 of 
January, 1693, of a messuage in Piccadilly, with a court 
before, and a yard behind it, for the residue of the several 
terms of twenty-three and twenty years therein men- 
tioned, had mortgaged the same to Mr. Benjamin Skinner, 
by which indenture the said Lawson and Skinner leased 
to Mr. George Boyd part of the said premises, viz. a 
piece of ground abutting eastward on Swallow Street, 
containing from north to south 68 feet, and from east to 
west 35 feet, together with the gateways, into the said 
street for thirty-five years from Lady Day, 1694. 

“I have also perused an indenture, dated the 15t 
February, 1709, reciting that the said George Boyd (who 
was a member of the French Church) had by a writing 
acknowledged the lease of the said ground was taken in 
his name in trust for Mr. John Graverol, and other French 
ministers, by which indenture they sold the said ground, 
with the chapel and messuage thereon erected to Mr. An- 
derson (the petitioner), and to Charles Lowther and Gilbert 


Gordon, both since deceased, for the remainder of the | 


before-mentioned term of thirty-five years, which expired 
at Lady Day last; and the petitioner has produced to me 
a writing under the hand of Mrs. Hannah Edwards, 
dated the 27" of November last, whereby she agreed that 
he shall have the premises at the yearly rent he now pays 
her for the remainder of the term granted by the crown, 
which will expire at Lady Day, 1734. ‘ 

“ Having caused the premises to be surveyed, I find 
there is now only a chapel thereon, with a yard at the 
north-west corner (part of the befure mentioned messuage 
having been converted into a vestry-room, and a gallery 


over it, and the rest laid into the chapel); at the south- | 


east end of the premises there is a gateway of 7 feet 
10 inches in breadth, leading from Swallow Street through 
the adjoining building. The said building abuts east on 
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| the house of Henry Bone and on the said street ; west on 
the grounds of Kilborne and others, being the backsides 
| of houses in Sackville Street; north on the stable-yard 
of Oakes, and south on the houses of John Blany 
and the petitioner; and contains in breadth, from east to 
west, 35 feet, and in length from north to south 68 feet 
and 10 inches, or thereabouts. The said building is a 
slight one, much out of repair; and considering the bad 

situation of it, almost surrounded with buildings, may be 
valued at 20/. per annum. 

“ Tf your lordships shall please to grant the petitioner's 
request, a reversionary lease of the premises may be 
passed to him in trust for the benefit of the said congre- 
gation for forty-five years, to commence from Lady Day, 
1734, when the term in being of five years will expire, 
for a fine of 401, to be now paid (unless your lordships 
shall think fit to remit it according to the prayer of the 
petitioner, who alleges that his eongregation is very 
poor); reserving a rent of 2/, 101 per annum, being 
2s. 6d. in the pound on the said yearly value, which will 
be agreeable to the Civil List Act. 

“ And the better to ascertain the tenancy of the pre- 
mises, a rent of 12d. per annum to be made payable to 
the crown during the term in being; but to cease when 
the rent reserved for the said reversionary term shall 
commence. 

« All which is humbly submitted to 
“ Your Lordships’ wisdom, 
*“ Puiti. Gyssoy, Surveyor General, 
 25t April, 1729.” 











CONFESSION OF THE AUTHORSHIP OF “ JUNIUS'S 
LETTERS.” 


From the first volume of “ N. & Q.” to the 
present, I have frequently observed its pages 
spangled with new and “ bright” lights bearing on 
the Junius mystery, together with some links, 
which at a future day, may be of considerable as- 
sistance in completing the long-sought chain of 
evidence. 

The following remarkable letter from the pen 
of M. Bonnecarrere, French Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, which that gentleman addressed to the 
editor of the Moniteur, in Aug., 1816, affords 
what many would consider conclusive evidence in 
support of the not uncommon assumption that 
Mr. Hugh Boyd was the personator of Junius. 
The following is a translation of M. Bonnecarrere’s 
letter. I do not remember having met with it in 
any work on the authorship of Junius; and I cer- 
tainly think it deserves to be rescued from the 
perishable columns of “a forty year old” French 
From what I have heard of M. 
Bonnecarrere’s character, I believe him to have 
been a man of the highest integrity, and, of course, 
incapable of uttering an untruth. 

Wittram Joun Firz-Parnick. 

Booterstoun, Dublin. 

“ To the Editor of the Moniteur. 

“ Sir, — The Journal des Debats of the 7th of August, 
1816, contains the following article: 

“There is a pamphlet published in London, with this 
title — Facts and Arguments which demonstrate, incontes- 
tably that the Letters of Junius are by J. H. de Lolme, Au- 
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thor of the Essay upon the English Constitution. We have 
had it already shown, incontestably, that those famous let- 
ters were by Mr. Burke, afterwards by the Duke of Port- 
land, and, after that, by M. de Lolme. 


. . . | 
“ This article exacts from me the publication of a de- 


claration, which only events had “wre and also the 


death of the young editor of the Works of Mr. Hugh 
Boyd; which [ shall not be prevented from making by 
those incontestable demonstrations, by means of which it is 
intended to be insinuated that the Letiers of Junins were 
by Mr. Burke, afterwards by M. J. H. de Lolme. 

“Being in London in 1802, I had occasion to procure 
the acquaintance of Mr. Campbell, brother-in-law of Mr. 
Richard Johnson, formerly Ambassador at Hyderabad, 
and with whom I had been intimate during my stay at 
Caleutta. I was ignorant that there was an extant 
edition of the Works of Hugh Boyd; I was ignorant 
also that Mr. Campbell was the editor of them, and I 
knew nothing more than that, in this edition, there was 
restored to the memory of this immortal author of the 
Letiers of Junius, a possession, which, through his own 
fault, was disputed during his lifetime. I owe it to truth 
and to my conscience, and do now that which I had 
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joyed iu perusing them, and for the taste for the English 
language with which they had inspired me, I perceived a 
change in Boyd’s countenance. His features were altered ; 
he hastened to his seerétaire, from which he drew several 
vieces of manuscript, in his own hand-writing — the very 
etters which I had been reciting. With eyes suffused 
with tears, and with a voice bespeaking emotion, he re- 
vealed to me, in showing them to me, his secret upon this 
production—this instructive melange of profound politics, 
fine censorship, pungent irony, which almost every day 
serves to feed, in the periodical publications, the national 
curiosity, the author of which has been vainly sought for, 
and who is this day disputed about in England. I do say, 
that not the famous, but the inimitable Letters of Junius, 
are, incontestably, the chef d’ceuvre of the Works of Hugh 
Boyd; by the side of which we may, with pride, place 
the genuine French and Persian Letters of our great 
Montesquieu. 

“Such is the declaration which T owe to truth, to my 
conscience, and to my old engagement with Mr. Camp- 
bell. I beg you, Mr. Editor, to give this insertion in on 
of your pages, justly considered the depositories of ever, 


| thing bearing the stamp of truth and justice. 


promised Mr. Campbell to do at that time — to publish | 


the circumstances which placed it in my power, without 
any intention of doing so, to draw from Mr. Hugh Boyd a 
secret, which his death should have revealed. 

“Tu 1785,a four months’ residence at Madras, on the 
Coromandel coast, gave me the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
H. Boyd frequently, and also of forming a friendship with 
him, for the opportunity of which L was indebted to M. 
Maracin, Intendant of the French Establishment at 
Pondicherry. The obliging reception I met with from 
Mr. Davidson, at that time Governor of Madras, from 
General Dowling, Commander-in-Chief, and from many 
other persons in eminent stations in the Civil and Mili- 
tary service of the Company, whom I could mention — 
the particular hospitality offered me by Lieutenant- 
General Ross, and by Benjamin Sullivan, Advocate-Gene- 
ral of the Company, for which I felt the liveliest gratitude 
and the most unalterable sense of obligation, all caused 
me to mee 





( 


Mr. Boyd continually: for the qualities of 


his heart, and the charm of his wit, rendered him agree- | 


able and necessary in all companies. . ° P 

“JT arrived on the 18th at Calcutta, where I had not 
long to wait to contract fresh obligations to kindness, 
owing to the particular hospitality, the noble politeness, 


of the Hon. Sir John Macpherson, the Governor-General, 


and of a great number of others in the Civil and Military 


services, which resemble each other throughout ‘all the | 


establishments belonging to the English Company. ‘The 


Hon. Sir John Macpherson allowed me— indeed, he com- | 


manded me—to consider his house as my own; and, al- 
though a Frenchman, I soon found myself, both in the 
country and in the city, a regular member of the society 
of the Governor-General — one of his friends—a designa- 
tion with which my heart aud my self-love were equally 
flattered. 

* Hugh Boyd had come from Madras to Bengal, only 
to pay a visit to his friend Sir John Macpherson. Our 
acquaintance and our intimacy acquired, by this cir- 
cumstance, the force and solidity which sympathy in dis- 
position and in opinion strove to give it during my stay 
at Madras. When I could not be with my most respect- 
able friend, Sir John Macpherson, I felt how needful it 
was to me to seck out Hugh Boyd; he was moved by a 
corresponding desire, and the hour of our familiar inter- 
course generally preceded that of the Governor's dinner. 

“At the close of one of those conversations, in which 
we freely spoke our thoughts disembarrassed of all re- 
serve, having heard me quote entire letters from Junius, 





with a sense of gratification for the pleasure I had en- | 


“G, BONNECARRERE 

“Formerly Minister Plenipotentiary, Director- 

Generat of the Political Department, Pro- 

cureur-General and Special of His Majesty 

Louis XVI., to treat of Indemnities, and to 
grant Princes their Possessions.” 

[Although this letter is known to all who have made 
the authorship of the Letters of Junius an object of in- 
quiry, we are not aware that it exists in any accessible 
form, and therefore willingly preserve it in our columns. 
But in doing so, we must remind our correspondent and 
our readers—I. That it was not written until upwards of 
forty years after Hugh Boyd's conversation with the 
writer. II. That whatever Hugh Boyd’s “secret” was, 
M. Bonnecarrere does not furnish us with it, and by no 
means declares that Hugh Boyd explicitly claimed the 
authorship of the Letters. IIT. That, whatever the 
letters were which Boyd showed to M. Bonnecarrere, they 
were not the original Letters of Junius. There is not the 
slightest evidence that the original letters were ever re- 
turned to the writer; the inference from practice is, that 
they were not returned; and, moreover, whatever de 
ductions can be drawn from the known facts of the case, 
go to show that they never were returned. — Ep. 
“N. & Q.”)] 








ANCIENT ORIGIN OF PHRASES NOW IN VUEGAR 
USE. 


The origin of phrases in vulgar use has already 
attracted attention in “N. & Q.,” and I myself 
noted one some time ago in your serial as from 
the royal mouth of Charles IL, “As good as a 
play ” (1* S. viii. 363.). 

I have recently remarked several words anil 
phrases now in very ordinary use, which are to be 
traced much farther back than the present day, 
and to be found in received works, as may be 
seen from the following list : 

1. Selling a bargain was a slang expression 
known to Shakspeare, who makes Costard use it 
in Love’s Labour Lost, Act III. Se. 1., “ The boy 
hath sold him a bargain.” . 

2. And in the very same sentence another most 


- 


bead 
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common phr ase, though of a meaning difficult to 


be traced, is found, “The boy hath sold him a 
bargain, a goose ; that's flat.” See also 1 Hen. IV., 
Act I. Se. 3., and Act IV. Se. 2. 

3. Fast and loose will also be found in Shak- 
speare, see Love's Labour Lost, Act IIL. Sec. 1.: 
“ As cunning as fast and loose.” 

4. Pumping a man, i. e. seeking to get 
tion from him indirectly, may be traced to Otway’s 
Venice Preserved, Act If. Se. 1., where Pierre 
says to Aquilina : 

“ Go to your senator; ask him what passes 

Amongst his brethren; he'll hide nothing from you: 

But pump not me for politics.” 


5. To go snacks to the 


Satires, 65. : 


is in Pope’s Prologue 
“ All my demurs but double his attacks: 
At last he whispers, ‘Do; and we go snacks.’” 


6. Cowper has the worse for wear in John 
Gilpin. 


7. He has also to dash through thick and thin in 
" | 


the same. 

8. Hobson's choice is as old as the days of 
Milton, his younger days in fact, but its meaning 
has become perverted in course of use. Its origin 
is given in one of Steele’s contributions to the 
Spectator, No. 509. 

9. To be in the 
Martyrs, book vi. 
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informa- | 


has a home in Fox’s 


10. The slang verb to lamm, i.e. to beat, was | 


certainly current about the close of the sixteenth 
century, for it occurs in King and no King, Act V. 
Se. 3., by Beaumont and F letcher. 

It : was originally, and may be yet for aught I 
know, a technical expression used by armourers or 
workers in metal, and is go found in the writings 
of Florio, tutor 
James I., who was a contemporary of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

11. Scripture even furnishes some of the phrases 
under discussion. Jn the twinkling of an eye is at 
1 Corinthians, xv. 52. 

2. “ Veels within veels,’ said Mr. Samuel 
Weller of the birdcap in the Fleet Prison, and.the 
verbal idea is in Ezekiel, i. 16., and x. 10. 

13. But the last I propose to trouble you with 
is an expression borrowed by us directly from the 
United States of America, “ This child feels like 
eating,” i.e. “I feel,” &c.; the third person for 
the first. See Ruxton’'s Life in the Fur West. 

This idiom is ancient, as all will recollect who 
have read the Greek tragedians. See, one passage 
of many, Sophocles, Gd. Tyr., 815. : 

“ ris rov8d y' avbpds éorivy abAudsTepos ;” 


“Oh, who can be more woe-begone than J!” 


literally, “than this man.” 
The scholiast explains it as said demrixws, the 
speaker pointing to himself. 


to Prince Henry, eldest son of 


45 


Perhaps some of your readers will increase 
this random list. We ae ae 
Hong Kong. 





A MONSTER DICTIONARY. 


Among the resuscitated poets of late years are 
Alexander Gardyne and John Lundie, contempo- 
raries, whose works have been edited for the Ab- 
botsford Club. These worthies were in the habit 
of complimenting and interchanging poetical 
civilities with each other; and it is recorded by 
the latter that, — ; 

“On New Yier’s Day I ; 

guages to M. Al. Gardyn, 
“Vnto the father of the Muse’s songs 

I give this treasure of four hundreth tongs.” 


gave ane Dictionar of 400 lan 
vith this inscription : 


adding divers other extravagant encomiums, which 
the receiver pays back in poetry of corresponding 
calibre. 

Were it not that we have the fact of this won- 
drous polyglot both in prose and verse, numerals 
and words at length, we might venture to knock 
away the two nothings; as it stands, how are 
to comprehend it ? 

The rare book in which this is recorded, 
titled : 

“A Garden of Grave snl Godlie Flowres, Sonets, 
Elegies, and Epitaphes. Planted, Polished, and Per- 
fected by Mr. Alexander Gardyne. Reprinted in Edin., 
1845, from the Unique original. Quarto. Edin., by T. 
Finlaison, 1609.” 


we 


is en- 


The industrious editors, Messrs. Turnbull and 
Laing, have thrown together a few ay a 
items regarding + Gi urdyne, or Garden; but looking 
at the fume the author 


contemporary enjoyed, 


they are very meagre and unsatisfactory : 
ys P. G.), wonder of thy age, 


cuerie \ 





“So gratious Gardyne (sa} 
Thou gains a world of praise for 
Thy countries honour thus thou d 
All nations thy inuentions sall rehear 





Poor pettie poems now your heads go hide, 
While greater light here strains your glistering pride.” * 
It is, however, evident that neither Gardyne ‘or 


his eulogist knew what posterity woul 1 value, and 
instead of all nations rehearsing t he Crudities of 
“Mr, Alexander Gardyne,” he has only of late 
been dug out of his obscurity by the accidental 
discov ery of a single copy : his Garden. 

Do any of your re aders, t yy chance, know more 
of this author than what is set forth in the re- 
print ! ? J. O. 

° Remembering hew the English wits ‘of this period 
served Tom Coriat, it might be suspected that Patrick 
Gordon was here quizzing his friend Gardyne; not so, 
however, for we find that the latter returned it in the 
same strain in his encomiastick verses before Gordon’s 
Famous Historye of Penardo and Laissa, Dort, 1615, 
wherein the author is thus apostrophized: + 

“@Q thou, the new adorner of our dayes,” 
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What Mozart wrote, and what he did not write, 
of the celebrated Requiem, is a question which 
has given rise to many volumes of curious con- 
troversy. One point, however, has been altoge- 
ther overlooked by the combatants, and it is this : 
that Mozart may bawe written certain movements 
new and fresh for the composition, and brought in 
and used up movements for the other portions of 
the Mass which he had written many years before. 
I think this to be the true solution of this vexed 
question. It is clear Mozart did not score his 
Regain, and Spohr or Berlioz should remove the 
blots Sussmayer has charged upon this superb 
opera. 

Mozart considered he had done something new, 
in fact had made an advance in writing, for just 
before his death he said, “Ah! how sad it is 
I must die, when I have only just begun to write.” 
I believe his acquaintance for the first time with 
the motetts of Bach, and Bach’s forty-eight pre- 
ludes and fugues, to be the turning point in the 
second epoch of Mozart's style. His letters to 
his wife testify to his wonder and amazement at 
the preludes and fugues; and his use of the 
Choral in the Zauberflite shows how soon he 
turned the motetts to account. Of the Requiem 
[ think five movements were written specially, 
and the others adaptations from earlier works. 
The Domine is unquestionably the greatest of all 
his compositions, and Bach is seen in every bar. 
The fugue upon the “Christe eleison” is com- 
pounded out of the two fugues in A minor in 
Bach's celebrated work. H. J. Gauntwetr. 


Handel's Mode of composing Music. — Among 
the four creators (not composers) of music — 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, and Beethoven — Handel 


MOZART'S “ REQUIEM.” | 
| 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


Hugh Speke and the forged Declaration of the 
Prince of Orange (Concluded from p. 29.) — The 
accession of James stirred up the disaffected and 
let loose the persecutors. ‘The Spekes, kith and 
kin, were all suspected. It appears from Mr. 
Roberts's researches in the State Paper Office, 
that Bishop Mews had in 1683 officially reported 


| Mrs. Speke as “ the most dangerous woman in the 


West,” and recommended that the house at White 
Lackington should be searched. 

In 1685 a messenger was despatched to arrest 
Trenchard, who was then on a visit to his father- 
in-law. The messenger was resisted, and Tren- 
chard escaped. Old Speke was prosecuted for 
aiding in the rescue, and fined two thousand 
pounds, and ordered to find security for good be- 
haviour. Hugh Speke, too, who had seeured the 
liberty of the Rules, was now locked up within the 
King’s Bench. Here he became acquainted with 
Johnson, who was then confined for writing 
Julian the Apostate. Speke tells us that he sug- 


| gested to Johnson the Humble and Hearty Ad- 


dress to all Protestants in the present Army ; which 
he also undertook to get printed and circulated 
at the camp at Hounslow. 

Then came Monmouth’s Expedition and the Re- 
bellion in the West. Fortunately for John Tren- 
chard, the country had been too hot to hold him, 
and he had retired to France. Speke, the father, 
was too old to go soldiering as in the Cavalier 
days — Hugh Speke was in prison, — but John, 


| the eldest son, the late member for Ilchester, 


joined at once, with forty attendants on horseback, 


| and was probably the most influential gentleman 
who risked life and fortune on the issue. 


ranks the first and foremost in many respects, but | 


is, notwithstanding, the weakest and most unequal 
of the four. So low do the great German theo- 
rists rank him, that he is not admitted as an 
authority in their rudimentary treatises. The 
reason of his great inequality may be traced from 
his practice of writing for immediate performance, 
and for money. He was in one person proprietor, 
renter, lessee, composer, manager, conductor, 
organist, singing-master, choragus, banker, specu- 
lator, and had to look to the public for an imme- 
diate return for his labours. He wrote therefore 
to please all classes of humanity, those who had 
hearts and heads, and those who had not. When 
he completed his Oratorio of Judas Maccabeus, 
Dr. Mainwaring requested the loan of the MSS. 
for a few days, and on returning them observed, 
“T have marked some of the finest movements.” 
* Ah,” said Handel, “you have picked out the 
best things,*but you take no notice of that which 
is to bring me all the money!” HH. J. Gaunttert. 


This John Speke escaped by some miraculous 
chance the legal slaughter which followed the 
defeat at Sedgmoor ; but a younger brother, 
Charles, who had not joined in the rebellion, but 
had unfortunately met Monmouth and shaken 
hands with him, suffered death. A major of 
dragoons told Jefferys that there were two Spekes, 
and that the one left for execution was not the 
man intended, and that perhaps favour might be 
shown him. “ No,” replied the judge; “ his family 
owe a life — he shall die for his namesake ;” and 
he was executed from a tree in the market-place 
at Wells. ‘This young man was Filazer for Devon, 
Dorset, Somerset, Bristol, and Poole, — an office, 
I presume, of honour and profit, as he had given 
3000/. for it. So soon as it was known that he 
had been apprehended, both my Lord Jeffreys 
and Chief Justice Jones begged the place of the 
king. Jeffreys got the grant, and, as Hugh Speke 
quaintly says, “ there remained, therefore, nothing 
to do but to hang him.” 

Now I cannot believe that any man with such 
antecedents, can with propriety be called an “ un- 


it <> 2m ot O88 ote ee ee 


eo -; 
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principled adventurer.” Hugh Speke and his 
whole family were venturers, if I may so speak, 
not adventurers. They risked fortune and life, 
and paid the penalty. They were “ unquiet,” 
after the fashion of all enthusiasts — restless as 
were all the men of that age whom we celebrate 
as the heroes of the Revolution. 

Opposition to the government now appeared 
hopeless. Perhaps the Spekes thought so, though 
Hugh says he hoped for some better chance of 
doing good service, if he could obtain his freedom. 
Application, therefore, was made to the Marquis of 
Powis, one of the most moderate of the party then 
in the ascendant, to know on what conditions he 
might be released, and received for answer that 
nothing could be done till his father’s and his own 
fines were paid — more than 2,300/., and till 
security was given for good behaviour of 20,0001. 
for the father, and 10,0002. for the son. The 
Spekes were willing to pay the fines, but they 
could not, or would not, find the securities ; for as 
Hugh says, “ good behaviour, in the style of that 
reign was a blind and absolute compliance with 
the arbitrary designs” of the Court. At last, an 
expedient was proposed — that the Spekes should 
pay 5000/. into the Exchequer as a security for 
good behaviour, with a royal promise that it 
should be refunded in two years, in case they 
should demean themselves to his Majesty's satis- 
faction; who thereupon would grant a pardon to 
the father and the son, and to Mary Speke the 
mother, John Speke the eldest son, and Mary 
Jennings the sister, a widow, all of whom were 
obnoxious, although they had not all been prose- 
cuted! 

With these hard conditions they complied, 
thinking it better than to risk the ruin of their 
friends, by giving 30,000/. security. ‘This was in 
the year 1686, and Hugh Speke, feeling that 
London was no longer a proper place for him to 
reside in, withdrew into his native country, and 
being a barrister, was soon after appointed City 
Council for Exeter, where he continued to reside 
till a very short time before the arrival of the 
Prince of Orange, when he returned to London, 
thinking that he might there be of more service 
to the good cause. 


Mr. Macaulay says “Speke asserted” that | 


when the Dutch invasion had thrown Whitehall 
into consternation, he, Speke, “ offered his services 
to the Court.” The idea of such a contradiction 
to the one devoted purpose of a whole life ought 
surely to have startled Mr. Macaulay into a doubt. 
But it isa mere mistake. Speke says (p. 24.), 
that he was first spoken to by the Marquis of 
Powis, who reminded him of the pardon he and 
his family had received, and hoped they would 
be found grateful and zealous in the king's cause; 
that the next day he received a letter from Chif- 
finch, ordering him to attend at Chiffinch’s apart- 
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ments, which he did, and was there met by the 
king, who, after much discourse, said that he, 
Speke, could do him more important service than 
any gentleman in England, being well acquainted 
with the more considerable gentlemen in the West 
who were likely to join with, or attend the Prince 
of Orange ; that what he and his family had suf- 
fered, “through misinformation,” would secure 
him favour with the prince, and that if he would 
join the prince so soon as he landed, and send in- 
telligence of his strength and designs, he would 
not only repay him the 50002. which he had paid 
into the Exchequer, but give him 5000/. additional. 
Such a proposition was strictly consistent with 
the character of James, who believed that no man 
had either principles or conscience but himself; 
and Speke’s conduct was equally characteristic, 
for though he took a few hours to deliberate, it 
was only to consider how he could best “ improve ” 
the opportunity which Providence had thus put 
into his hands, to “the interest, honour, and 
security of his religion and country.” Speke 
agreed to hold himself in readiness, but required 
three blank passes, one to be signed by the king, 
the others by Feversham, the general in command, 
without which he might be stopped on the road. 
This was agreed to, the passes were given; and 
so soon as certain intelligence of the prince's 
landing was received, Speke started, reached the 
prince at Exeter, to whom he explained the whole 
design, and to whom he delivered the passes, which, 
he says, proved of no small use. Speke, how- 
ever, with the approval of the prince, continued 
to act and write as if his intentions were to serve 
the king; but all his letters, he says, were pre- 
viously submitted to, and approved by the prince. 
If this be not true, let it be disproved ; if it be, 
Speke acted as many others acted, without Spcke’s 
apology, from “ Est-il possible ?” down to Church- 
ill and Kirk. : 

Mr. Macaulay further tells us, as we have be- 
fure observed, that it was “after the lapse of 
twenty-seven years” that Speke’s claim as the 
writer of the forged Declaration was first put 
forward ; and that we “may reasonably suspect 
him of having waited for the death of those 
who could confute him.” This reasonable sus- 
picion, I believe, rests on an assertion of Echard’s, 
who, in 1725 says, that no person ever claimed 
the merit of it but Hugh Speke, “of late years, 
when no man perhaps could contradict him” 
(p. 183.). Mr. Macaulay was obviously led by 
these vague words to assume that the merit or 
demerit of this was first claimed by Speke in his 
Secret History, published.in 1715. But from that 
Secret History (p. 50.) we learn that the fact was 
charged against Speke by Dyer, whom he calls 
“that noted Jacobite tool and newswriter,” in 
1704; and I have it now before me, reproduced, 
I suppose, from Dyer, in Old Stories, published 
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1711; so that Mr. Macaulay’s “ reasonable ” | of the hill; the gun was carefully levelled for him 


grounds for the suspicion, either fail altogether, 
or are greatly reduced in value. IL. 8. F. D. P. 


The Battle of Aughrim. — Now that the new 


volumes of Mr. Macaulay's History of England 
are in the hands of most of the readers of “ N. 


& Q.,” the following anecdotes and traditions of 


the battle of Aughrim may not be uninteresting, 
most of which I received from an old lady who 
had resided within two miles of the battle-field all 
her life, and who died a few years ago at the 
age of 108, in full possession of all her faculties, 
mental and bodily, except her sight, which began 
to fail when she was about 102; she perfectly re- 
collected her grandfather, who had been an eye- 
witness of the battle. ‘The two armies were in 
sight of each other from the evening of the 11th 
of July, but the battle did not begin till near five 
o'clock on the afternoon of the 12th; the morning 
of that day haying been oceupied by skirmishes, 
and by various attempts on the part of De Ginkell 


to force the Pass of Urrachree on the right of 


King James's army, and by attempts to find a 
practicable road through the red bog which nearly 
filled the whole of the valley between Kileommodon 
Hill (St. Ruth’s position) and the rising ground 
on which his army was encamped. In the course 
of the morning a person named O'Kelly went 
into St. Ruth's camp with his herdsman, to seek 
redress for the loss of some sheep, which had been 
carried off the day before by the foragers of the 
Irish army. On being brought before St. Ruth, 
his complaint was treated by that general with his 
usual overbearing haughtiness, and on O'Kelly’s 
pressing the matter, he was threatened with death 
if he did not desist ; and when the herdsman re- 
quested that the skins at least of the slaughtered 
aninials might be given him, he and his master 
narrowly escaped being hanged. Burning with 
rage, O'Kelly proceeded towards the English 
camp, and surrendering himself to some of Port- 
land’s horse, was conducted before De Ginkell. 
Having been closely questioned relative to the 
state of the Jacobite army, among other things he 
stated that the general was a man gorgeously 
dressed and mounted on a white horse; an ex- 


. . . “* | 
seo artillery oflicer was sent for, and having 


1eard O'Kelly’s statement, he was ordered to take 
a field-piece, with a picked company of gunners, 
and to fire according to the directions O'Kelly 
should give him, Having brought the gun to the 
edge of the bog, he planted it on a small circular 
clay fort, vast numbers of which, of various sizes, 
are scattered about that part of Ireland on the 
tops of the hills and rising grounds. Having 
watched the movements of the opposing army for 
a short time, an officer of rank was seen mounted 
on a white horse in front of his men on the slope 


and fired, when the smoke blew away he was still 
seen sitting on his horse, to the great disappoint- 
ment of the artillery officer, but immediately after- 
wards was observed to fall. This was St. Ruth, 
who was at the moment of his death in the act of 
placing himself at the head of his guards ; a thorn- 
bush in the ground at the back of Aughrim Vi- 
carage marks the spot. Some years ago, when 
the old vicarage was pulled down, on the erection 
of the present one, human bones were found under 
the foundations, relics of the battle. When the 
passage through the bog was discovered by Lut- 
trell’s treachery, it was so narrow that only one 
horseman could advance along it at a time, but 
each of them took up a foot soldier behind him. 
At this battle King James's regiment of Yellow 
Dragoons, contrary to the behaviour of the rest 
of his army, considered that discretion was the 
best part of valour, and headed the flight ; one of 
them never drew bridle till he reached a place 
called Kilneboy, in the co. Clare, about forty miles 
from the field! where are the ruins of a fine old 
abbey, a castle (the subject of one of the “ Le- 
gends of co, Clare,” already published in “N. & 
Q.”), and the Deanery House, then occupied by 
Dean Blood, a very old man. Some reports of 
the battle having already reached him, the old 
man hearing that a soldier was approaching bear- 
ing tokens of having been engaged in it, hastened 
to the door, and asked the fugitive “ What news?” 
The hero’s nerves, however, had not yet recovered 
their recent disturbance, and in reply he drew a 
pistol from his holster and fired at the old man; 
the ball grazed his head and lodged in the door- 
post. An Irish song was made on the Yellow 
Dragoons in consequence of their gullant be- 
haviour; I have heard an old man repeat a few 
lines of it; the burden of it was, Coss, coss, a 
Dhragone buidhe, “* Turn, turn, Yellow Dragoon.” 
The name of the unfortunate James is always 
among the Irish peasantry coupled with an Irish 
word not translateable to ears polite, in conse- 
quence of his supposed poltroonery. Tempest 
mentions that at the siege of Athlone, De Ginkell, 
among other guns, had nine eighteen-pounders ; 
one of these at least he must have brought with 
him to Aughrim, for in 1840, a man who rented 
some of the fields on Kileommodon Hill, turned up 
with the plough an eighteen-pounder shot, which 
is now in my possession; it weighs now fifteen 
pounds, and notwithstanding its having been 149 
years buried, is in excellent preservation. The 
night before the battle, De Ginkell ordered the 
grenadiers, who carried then the species of pro- 
jectile from which their name is derived, to be 
drawn up on the right and left of each regiment, 
each man carrying two grenades. Among other 
relics of the battle, one of these in perfect pre- 


' servation having missed exploding, and a six- 
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pounder shot also, which had been dug up on the 
hill side, were presented to me, together with 
numbers of musket and pistol- balls, and some of 
the large plated buttons, an inch in diameter, 
worn by gentlemen in that day; these latter relics 
[ have distributed among various antiquarian 
friends. ‘The carnage in and after the battle was 
tremendous; and in a visit which several years 
vo I made to that country, fields were pointed 
out to me extending for some miles along the 
course taken by the fugitives, which were stated 
to have been strewn with dead and dying. 


Francis Ropert Daviss. | 


3; Mawr. 


Moygla 


Henry Dodweil.—1It may be as well, for the 
sake of historic accuracy, to point out some mis- 
statements made by Mr. Macaulay respecting 
Henry Dodwell and Charles Leslie. In his Hist. 
of England, vol. iii. p. 462., we read, — 

“Podlwell’s Discourse aguinst Marriages in differs at 
Communions is known to me, I ought to say, only from 
Brokesby’s ount of it. That Discourse is very rare. It 
was originally printed as a preface to a sermon preached 
bv Leslie. When Leslie collected his Works he omitted 
the Discourse, probably because he was ashamed of it.” 


ying 


Has 


What company has Mr. Macaulay been keey 
of late, to lead him to pen such a sentence ? 
Gilbert Burnet, that gifted trimmer, 
him? Francis Brokesby, as is well known, was 
too honest to impose on him, as any one may see 
on turning to chap. xxxii. of his valuable work. 
‘The fact is, instead of Dodwell’s Discourse having 
been * originally printed as a preface to Leslie's 
Sermon,” as stated by Mr. Macaulay, Leslie's 
Sermon forms a prefatory article to Dodwe!l's 
Discourse, the perm making sixty-three pages, 
whilst the latter extends to éwu hundred and fifty 


four! 


Again, so far from Leslie having omitted Dod- 
well’s Discourse in lis collected Works, “ because 
he was ashamed of it,” he has actually reprinted 
his original preface, containing the following com- 
mendatory notice of it: 





“ Before I adventured to commit this Sermon to the 
press, I sent it to the most learned and judicious Mr. Dod- 
well, who returned the following letter, with his leave to 
make it public, and to go along with this; which will 
make this valuable, as being the occasion of showing so 
learned a treatise to the world; and so necessary at this 
time, to revive the true notion of the peculi un, the holy 
seed, or city of God.” 

To the word /eéter, in the foregoing extract, 
appended the following editorial note : 

“ This was a /arge Discourse, and printed with the Ser- 
mon in the 8vo. edition; bat not thought proper to be 
inserted here among a collection of this author's Works.” 
(See the fulio edition of Leslic’s Works, 1721, vol. i. p. 
737.) 


u 





bewildered | 


Charles Leslie’s Works were collected and pub- | 
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lished by himself in 1721, the year preceding his 
death. They occupy two volumes folio: and his 
worthy friend R. K., whom he thanks for the 
pains he has taken in procuring the publication 
of these works, was Roger Kenyon, a physician 
and nonjuror, who died at St, Germains. Je Bs 


Death of Charles m —In the first edition of 
Macaulay's [Tis{gry, vol. i. p. 489. (note), we read 
as follows: 

“] have seen in the British Museum, and also in the 
library of the Royal Institution, a curious broa 
ing an account of the 
is given at length; 
£ rible » € xce 


side; con- 






death of Charles .... No 
but the initials are perfectly 
J pt in one pl uwce. It is said thatthe D. 
‘. was reminded of the duty which he owed to his 
rother by P. M. A.C. F. 1 must own myself quite 
le to decipher the last five letters.” 

The meaning of those letters is what I 
propose to attempt to unfold. The 
broadside” is printed in the very rare 
whose title is given below in full 
passage, in which the refractory 
runs as follows: 

“P.M. aC. F. came to the D. upon the Doctor's telling 
him of the State of = K., and told him, ‘ that now was 
the time for him to take care of his brother's soul, and that 
it was his duty to tell I hi m so,’” 


now 
* curious 
volume, 
; and there the 
letters occur, 


From the way in which those letters are printed, 
it is evident that the two first (P. M.) stand for 
the name of the party indicated ; that the third 
letter (a), is the indefinite article; and the two 
last (C.F.) signify something respecting the be- 
fore-mentioned party. Now, from Macaulay's 
own narrative we learn, that James received the 
first. intelligence of the dangerous state of his 
brother through the medium, in the first place, 
of the notorious Louisa de Querouaille, whom 
Charles had created Duchess of Portsmouth. I 
would therefore suggest, that the letters stand for 
“ Portsmouth a Catholic French lady.” The 
only objection that I can see to this is, that the 
part y alluded to in the passage quoted, is spoken 
of asa man; but this I must leave to your readers, 
to get over as they best can. E. W. 


The Two Leslies.—In Mr. Macaulay's History 
(vol. iii. pp. 266-7.), the following passage occurs : 
Lord Melville, a 
with the unfortunate 


* Such an agent was George Melville 
nobleman connected by atfiinity 

* The Phenix; or a Revival of Scarce and Valuable 
Pieces, from the remotest Antiquity down to the present 
Times. Be ing a Collection of Manuscripts and printed 
Tracts, nowhere to be found but in the Closets of the Curious. 
ileman who has made it his Business to search 
after such Pieces for Twenty Years past. London: 
u.pcevu. It is strange that Macaulay has not noticed 
this volume; for it contains, among othcr things, several 
valuable and interesting documents relating to William, 
Prince of Orange, 


By a Ge 
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Monmouth, and with that Leslie who had unsuccessfully | gistrate, who is hereby Required to commit them to the 
commanded the Scotch army against Cromwell, at | next Gaol, there to remain until they be Delivered by 


Dunbar.” 
There is a mistake in the latter clause of this 
sentence. It ought to run somewhat thus :— 


And with that Leslie, who had been appointed | 


to command the Scotch army at the beginning of 
the troubles, was created Earl of Leven by Charles 
in 1641, and under that designation received the 
surrender of the monarch in 1646. 

The Christian name of Lord Leven was Alex- 
ander, and Lord Melville married his grand- 
daughter. It was General David Leslie who 
commanded at Philiphaugh and at Dunbar. 

Nevertheless, most of our recent historians 
confound them; and I shall be obliged to you to 
point out the present error. 

Wirz1am Lestrz Metvinye. 





Proclamation against Penn.—The following pro- 
clamation derives its interest from the greatest 
name included in it, that of William Penn. Yet, 
however repugnant it may be to the ideas with 
which the name of Penn is associated, nothing is 
more certain than that he was regarded by the 
Whig party as an inveterate, we had almost writ- 
ten, and an intriguing Jacobite. 


* Lolb, Penn, and a score 
Of these honest men more, 
Will find this same Orange exceedingly sour,” &c., 


says one of the political songs of the time ; and in 
another, which we may hereafter print at length, 
we are told: z 


* Penn's History shall be related by Lobb, 
Who has ventured his Neck for a Snack in the Job,” 


“By tHe Kine axp QUEEN. 
“ A Proclamation 


For Discovering and Apprehending the late Bishop of 
Ely, William Penn, and James Grahme. 


“Mane R. 

“ Whereas Their Majesties have received Information 
that Francis, late Bishop of Ely, William Penn, Esquire, 
and James Grahme, Esquire, with other Ill-affected 
Persons, have Designed and Endeavoured to Depose their 
Majesties and Subvert the Government of this Kingdom 
by procuring an Invasion of the same by the French, and 
other Treasonable Practices, and have to that end held 
Correspondence and Conspired with divers Enemies and 
Traitors, and particularly with Sir Richard Grahme, Ba- 
ronet (Viscount Preston, in the Kingdom of Scotland), 
and John Ashton, Gent., lately Attainted of High Treason : 
For which Cause several Warrants for High Treason 
have been issued out against them, but they have with- 
drawn themselves from their usual Places of Abode, and 
are fled from Justice: Their Majesties therefore have 
thought fit, by and with the Advice of Their Privy- 
Council, to Issue this Their Royal Proclamation: and 
Their Majesties do hereby Command and Require all 
Their Loving Subjects to Discover, Take, and Apprehend 
the said Francis, late Bishop of Ely, William Penn, and 
James Grahme, wherever they may be found, and to carry 
them before the next Justice of the Peace, or Chief Ma- 





Due Course of Law; and Their Majesties do hereby Re- 
quire the said Justice or other Magistrate immediately to 
give Notice thereof to Them or Their Privy Council; and 
Their Majesties do hereby Publish and Declare to all 
Persons that shall Conceal the Persons above named, or 
any of them, or be Aiding or Assisting in the Concealing 
of them, or furthering their Escape, that they shall be 
Proceeded against for such their Offence with the utmost 
Severity according to Law. 

“Given at Our Court at Whitehall, the Fifth Day of 
February, 1699, in the Second Year of Our Reign.” 





Ballot and Municipal Decorum at Barnstaple. 
—The municipal history of Barnstaple is not 
without interest. Many charters were granted to 
this ancient borough; but that of James I. (1610), 
which confirmed and enlarged previous powers 
and immunities, yielded to none of its predecessors 
in importance. Mr. Gribble, in his Memorials of 
Barnstaple (8v0., 1830), has given copies of some 
of these charters, and has added a transcript of 
the bye-laws of the corporation, ratified and al- 
lowed “on the three and twentieth day of Sep- 
tember, 1690.” One of these bye-laws directs 
the manner of proceeding at an election of the 
mayor, which is no otherwise than by ballot. It 
provides, that when the mayor for the year en- 


suing cannot by common consent be agreed on,— 


“Then the more part of the Common Council shall ad- 
visedly and discreetly, without favour or affection, malice 
or displeasure, naqinate four such men of the Common 
Council as be of ability convenient and meet for the office 
of Mayoraltie then for the next year following, and the 
names of two of them incontinently shall be written, 
separated and fixed severally on two potts for the same 
purpose therefore made, then and there as hath been used 
and accustomed to be sett in a certain place appointed; 
and every of the said Mayor, Aldermen, and Councell, to 
have one ball in their hands also provided for the same, 
and holding both their hands close, shall put one hand 
into one pott, and the other hand into the other pott, at 
one instant time; and letting his ball fall secretly into 


| which pott he list, shall take his hands out of the same 


potts, shewing them forth openly in such ways, as it may 
not be known for whome he giveth his voyce, nor in what 
pott he putteth his ball; which being so done and pe- 
rused particularly, from the lowest to the highest, the 
same potts forthwith to be seen that it may be known in 
what pott most balls be; and then the names of two other 
men of the Common Councell shall be written severally 
and set upon the potts, and to be perused by the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Councell, with balls, in like 
manner and forme as it was done before removing the 
two first names; and afterwards those two men's names 
having most voices and balls to be again the third time 
sett separately on the said two potts, in such manner as 
it’ was before; and then at the last, he whose name is 
fixed on that pott wherein most balls shall be found, shall 
be preferred to the office of the Mayoraltie of the said 
borough and parish for the year next following as hath 
been accustomed.” — Memorials, p. 352. 


The same process is also directed by the 2nd 
and 3rd bye-laws to be observed in the election of 
aldermen (of whom there were two), the common 
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councell-men, recorder, and other officers, whose 
appointments were vested in the corporation : 
lirected to be used it 


“The form here ! 
ed (says Mr. 
f 


Mayor, is still punctually obser 


( 








in 1850); but although the ceremony of ba 

kept up, such an occurrence as a contest at the clection 
of a Mayor is, I believe, never known, it is ually 
well understood, both before and after the b who is 

to fill the oli 9 oe P, 353. 

“The cups (it is added, p. 277.) are of 1, and 
furnished with shallow brass p ~ in wh h are holes 
through which the balls drop. One of them bears this 
inscription; *POTTS AND BALLS, MDLYL.’ | 


< as 1690, municipal bodies 


Whether, so far bac 
were, or were not, “ Normal schools of agitation,’ 
I cannot determine ; but some very prudent regu- 








“ 





lations are laid down in bye-laws 39. and 40., which 
intimate that occasional improprieties of speech 
and conduct broke out in the deliberations of the 
worshipful corporation of Barnstaple. In these 
bye-laws — 

“Tt is ordained and established, that there shall not be 
spoken or used by the said Common Cot ll, or any of 
them, any unseemly, irreverent, or reproachful words, one 
to the other of them; but that every of them shall, in 
decent, comely, and quiet manner, speak and answer unto 


and if any of them demean him- 
ind offend therein, the party 
so misdemeaning himself and offending to be fined 3s, 4d. 

Also, for avoiding of confusion, and disorderly and 
superfluous speeches sad talk in the assemblies of 
said Common Councell, it is ordered and « 
none shall speak or talk while anc sther is spt 
talk one with another after silence is,commanded to be 
kept by Mr. Mayor; but that every one shall give atten- 
tive ear to him that speaketh, untill he hath ended his 
speech, who shall direct all his speech to the Mayor, if 
present, and if absent, to the Alderman, and that to the 
matter propounded and then in question, upon paine of 
paying fi such offence 12d.”—P. 366 


obb~. 
These speciinens of 


the matter propounded ; 
self otherwise, and be faulty 


$s. 





1, that 
, neither 


tablish 





ing 


revery 


“the wisdom of our ances- 


tors,” may not be uninteresting to some of your 
readers. G. 
Barum. 


BEZALEEL MORRICE. 


Miscellanies, or Amusements in Prose and Verse, 
8vo., 1712; An Essay on the Poets (in verse), 
8vo., 1712. The first of these bears upon the 
title “ by Mr. Bezaleel Morrice ;” and the second, 
although anonymous, being from the same press, 
in the same vein, and forming part of the same 
volume, may also be ascribed to this mysterious 


hero of The Dunciad : 


“ Heav'n rings with laughter: of the laughter vain, 
Dulness, good queen, repeats the jest again ; 
Three wicked imps, of her own Grub Street choir, 
She deck’d like Congreve, Addison, and Prior; 
Mears, Warner, Wilkins, run: delusive thought! 
Breval, Bond, Bezalee/, the varlets caught.” 

Book ii, 1. 121., &c, 


the 
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name is fictitious; remarking upon the pas- 
sage 

“ As for Bezaleel, it carries forgery in the very name; 
nor is it, as the others are, a surname. Thou may’st de- 
pend upon it no such authors ever liv all phantoms.” 


And having no annotated edition of Pope to 


turn to, [am unable to say if modern researches 
into the heroes of The Dunciad have thrown more 
light upon this “spiflicated poet.” 


Looking over the above-noted pieces by Be- 
zaleel Morrice, for the provocation he had given 
the waspish Pop , I find, in the Afiscellanies, the 
“Complaint of Melpomene to Jupiter on behalf of 
herself and Sister Muses against the Criticks ;” 
which looks like a Grub Street growl at such 
literary scalpers as Pope and Swift. Again, in 
his ssay, Belzaleel starts off with a shy at the 
Mohawks of literature : 

“ Ye bard but vast conceit!” 
and takes offensively high ground, when he thus 
dictates to the poets of the Augustan age: 


s of small desert, 


“ With due submission, thus receive your law, 
And rules to frame your future conduct draw; 
Pass mighty Homer and the Mantuan by, 


sh! 

If it was then known that Pope was engaged 
upon a translation of the “mighty Homer,” here 
was sufficient offence to secure the unhappy Be- 
zaleel a niche in The Dunciad. J. O. 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have seen An 
Epistle to Mr. Welsted, and a Satyre on the English 
Translations of Homer, Bickerton, 1721 ; in which 
Bezaleel Morrice follows up the preceding ad- 
monition by an attack upon the published work. 
The passage in The Dunciad is, indeed, a parody 
upon another in this pamphlet 


’Tis much too rash to dare to climb so hig 





Hlinor Notes. 
Columbus's Signature. —W. 
pendix to his History of the 


Irving, in the Ap- 
Life and Voyages of 


Columbus, No. 35., has given a confused account 
of a Signor Spatorna’s explanation of Columbus's 


signature, which leaves the difficulty somewhat 
darker than before. 

Would you think it worth while to lay before 
your readers my method of deciphering this sig- 
nature, which Mr. Irving states has been a matter 
of some discussion? It might call forth a re- 


| joinder, such as would set this question at rest. 


Scristervus would lead us to believe that the | 


2nd §, No 3.) 


> 
- 


The signature runs thus : 


x g 
S A 5 
xX M Y 
Xpo ferens 


KE! Almirante. 
From the fact of Xpo (Xp, T should conjec- 
ture,) being written in Greek letters, and from 
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there being no Latin word rauiee with Y, 1! 
take the Y in the signature for the initial letter 
of the Greck work ui, and decipher the whole 
signature thus: 

mater vig 


sancta alma sanctissimi Christi 


X péé- ferens cl Almirante.” 


“ Salve 


Tuomas Ilarvey. 
Geneva, Dec. 1855. 

Irish Car-drivers.—1I have lately met with 
what seems a characteristic instance of the way in 
which these amusing, but not very veracious, 
ciceroni often impose on the cre lulity of unsus- 
pecting trave lers. In Miss Grace Greenwood’s 
account of her Tour in Europe, she tells us, 
that having inquired of her Jehu the origin 
of the name of “ Bloody Bridge,” over the Liffey, 
at Dablin, the man, who doubtless 

* syt npathizer, ” gave, as the origin of the name, 
ek during the Rebellion of 1798, the captured 
insurgents were strung up over the battlements 
of the bridge, and allowe 
they dropped a xcemeal into the river below! 
The lady : appears to have swallowed all this non- 
sense without atiedian although the commonest 
books (the Dublin Directory, for instance) would 
have told her that the affray which originated the 
name arose from the attempt of a mob, urced on 
by some interested persons, to destroy the bridge 


| the poem, very reluctant to be ransomed from her 
| Christian captors, not from attachment to Christi- 


| 


anity, or love for Tancred, or any other knight, 


| but from extreme fondness for pork! —a luxury 


scented a | 


1 to remain there till | 


while buik ling —an attempt which was not defeated | 


without some bloodshed ; and, moreover, that the 
said affray took place, and the bridge received the 
name, which it has ever since berne (among the 
lower orders at least, for it is usually called Bar- 
rack Bridge by the better classes), before any- 
body concerned in the Rebellion of 98 was born! 


Xiv. 


Monumental Brasses.—In the church of Wis- 
beach, St. Peter's, Cambridgeshire, there is one to 
Sir Thomas de Braunstone, 
the castle, dying in 1401. He is represented in 
armour under a decorated canopy, and treading 
on a lion.* The following —" which is 
nearly perfect, is round the slab 

“Cy gist Thomas de Braunstone, jadis Conestable du 
Chastel d JW sebeche, qui moruit le vyngt septisme iour 
de Maii, l’'an de nostre siegnour Mil.CCCC primer. De 
L’alme de qui Dieu par sa grace ait merey. Amen.” 

There are the remains of some others, but they 
are worn away and obliterated. 


who was constable of 


Epwarp Brooxsuaw. | 


Tasso’s Erminia. — The readers of the Jerusa- 
lem Delivered will no doubt have their sentimental 
feelings severely shocked by hearing that the 
daughter of the Emir of Antioch, to whom Tasso 
has given the above name, was, as represented in 





* An engraving of this brass is given in Lysons’s 
Magna Britannia, Cambridgeshire, part ii. p. 67 7] 


).— Ep 


| the poet’s 


she knew would be denied her on her re- 
Such, at least, is the 
Xrv. 


Epitaph in Harrow Churchyard. — The follow- 
inglines were found written in pencil on a tomb 
at Harrow. They have been ascribed (I believe 
erroneously) to Byron : 


which 
turn to her Moslem kindred. 
tale told by Ordericus Vitalis. 


“ Beneath these green trees, rising to the skies, 
The planter of them, Isaac Greentree, lies ; 
A time shall come when these green trees shall fall, 
And Isaac Greentree rise above them all.” 
os a.) 
Chaucer. —I found lately, in Kirkpatrick's 
History of the Religious Orders and Communities, 
and of the Hospitals and Castle of Norwich, the 
name of Walter le Chaucer, who is there men- 
tioned as having been on two occasions, viz, A.D. 
1292, and again in the following year, examined 
on oath, together with several others (all of them 
evidently inhabitants of Norfolk, if not, as I sus- 
pect, of the city of Norwich), relative to certain 
property connected with the Grey Friars’ monas- 
tery in that city. As Sir H. Nicolas, in his Life 
of Chaucer, professes to mention (note a, Picker- 
ing’s Aldine edition) all the known persons bearing 
naine, it may be worth noting the above 
Walter, who does not appear in the list given by 
Sir H. Nicolas. Is it possible that a careful 
search in the records (which existed when I was 
a school-boy, and perhaps still lie undisturbed) 
in the Guildhall at Norwich, may discover farther 
traces of the family ? > ae 
Provostship of Trinity College, Dubiin. — Mr. 
Phillips, in his highly interesting work entitled 
Curran and his Contemporaries, writes thus of 
Provost Hutchinson : 
“ After having amassed a large fortune at the bar, and 
held a distinguished seat in the Senate, he accepted the 
Provostship of Trinity College, and was, I believe, the 


first persoh promoted to tha it soak who had not previously 


”  P, § 

This was not ex rectly € the case, as one may learn 
from the list of re, given in the Dublin Uni- 
versity Calendar for 1834, a and from the following 
instances to the contrary. 

Adam Loftus, D.D., Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cam- 
bridge, Archbishop of Dublin, appointed to the 
provostship in 1592; Walter Travers, Fellow of 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge, 1594; Henry Alvey, of 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, 1601; William Tem- 
ple, LL.D., Fellow of King’s Coll., Cambridge, 
1609; William Bedell, D.D., Fellow of Emma- 
nuel Coll., Cambridge, 1627; William Chappel, 
D.D., Fellow of Christ's Coll, Cambridge, 1634; 
Richard Wassington, B.D., Fellow and Vice- 


obtained a fi lowshi, ip. 








d 


1c 
; 


y 
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gerent of University Coll., Oxford, 1640; Nar- 
cissus Marsh, D.D., educated at Oxford, and 
Principal of St. Alban Hall, 1678-9 ; and Robert 
Huntingdon, D.D., Fellow of Merton Coll., Ox- 
ford, 1683. With these exceptions, and that of 
Provost Hutchinson, vacancies in the provostship 
have always been supplied from the body of 
Fellows; and there is no reason to lead us to wish 
for a change in the present arrangement. The 
University of Dublin, as I could prove with ease, 
is not a “silent sister.” ABuRBA. 


Tobacco. — Wumboldt is my authority for 
stating that tobacco is the ancient Indian word 
for the pipe, through which the weed was smoked ? 


W. W. 





Malta. 


“ Spare the rod, spoil the child.” —In Dr. Dib- 
din’s Bibliomania, 1811, I find the following, 
to which I call your attention as being a curious 
result of the diligence. of a calculator, and the 
cruelty of a schoolmaster : 

“ A German Magazine recently announced the death of 
a schoolmaster in Suabia, who, for fifty-one years, had 
superintended a large institution with old fashioned 
severity. From an average, inferred by means of re- 
corded observations, one of the ushers had calculated 
that, in the course of his exertions, he had given 911,500 
canings, 121,000 floggings, 209,000 custodes, 156,000 tips 
with the ruler, 10,200 boxes on the ear, and 22,700 tasks 
by heart. It was farther calculated, that he had mad 
700 boys stand on peas, 6000 kneel on a sharp edge of 
wood, 5000 wear the fool’s cap, and 1700 hold the rod. 
How vast (exclaims the journalist) the ity 
human misery inflicted by a single } 


nerverse ed 











Ilenrx Kensinoron. 

Execution of Patrick Redmond. — In Edwaris’s 
Cork Remembrancer, p. 214., I find the following 
statement, which is curious, and one likely to in- 
terest at least some of your readers: 

“1766. Patrick Redmond, tailor, was executed at 
Gallows Green, the 10th of September, for robbing the 
dwelling-house of John Griffin. Glover, the player (who 
was then in Cork), took an active part in this man’s re- 
storation; after hehung nine minutes, and w; 
he was perfectly restored to life by constant friction and 
fumigation. He afterwards made his escape, got drunk, 
went to the playhouse door (the night of his execution) 
to return Mr. Glover thanks, and put the whole audience 
in terror and consternation. Ie was the third tailor that 
made his escape from the gallows [in Cork] since the 
year 1755.” i i 





is cut down, 


The names of the other two tailors were Dennis 
Sheehan and Jobn Lott. Apnna. 


Rochefoucault's Mazim. — Being curious to 
see the original of the celebrated maxim of 
Rochefoucault, that “In the adversity of our best 
friends we often find something which does not 
displease us,” I referred to the edition edited by 
M. L. Aimé-Martin; but, to my astonishment, 
without success. I have since seen it stated in a 
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note to an English translation, that, after the first 
edition, Rochefoucault omitted this maxim in 
deference to the opinion of his friends. B. 


Mueries, 
HILLIER FAMILY. 

Can any of your genealogical correspondents 
favour me with information as to the history of 
the family of this name, and that of their armorial 
bearings: Three fleur-de-lis (2 and 1), with a 
cross-crosslet fitchy, in the middle chief? The 
tinctures are, unfortunately, not clearly distin- 
guishable ; and though the documents in my pos- 
session extend through nearly 150 years, the seals 
on which the above charges appear are generally 
in an imperfect state. The most recent of the 
earlier seals, with these arms, is on a letter from 
William Hillier, dated May 2, 1762; but they 
have been borne, since that period, on an escut- 
cheon of pretence, by the husband of an heiress 
of the family, and are still quartered by her 
grandchildren. 

From the name and arms, it has generally been 
considered that this family is of French extrac- 
tion; but, if so, their emigration to England must 
have preceded the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, which added so many valuable subjects 
to the British population. An old Court Roll, 
now existing, shows that “ Johan Hillier,” a mem- 
ber of this branch of the family, was steward of 
the manor of Cirencester, in 1685, the very year 

f that revocation. 

The name St. Hillier and Hillier, so common in 
the French annals, seems to authorise the suppo- 
sition of a French descent. We learn, from the 
very interesting and instructive volumes of Pére 
Anselme (lTistoire Géné log ique et Chronologique 
de la Maison Royale de France, §c., vol. ix. fol. 3., 
edit. 1726), that St. Hillier was a “ Seigneurie,” 
held by, and giving titles to, many distinguished 
French families, from an early date. About 1250, 
Jean de Rethel was Seigneur de St. Hillier, and 
afterwards became “Seigneur de Beaufort” (vol. 
ii. p. 151.). 

Gaucher de Chatillon was Seigneur de St. Hil- 
lier. Tle died in 1380 (vol. iii. p. 122.). 

Jean de Chatillon, who died in 1397, was 
Seigneur of the same (vol. ii. p.344.). Charles 
de Chatillon took his title from the same (vol. ii. 
p- 123.). 

The Burony of St. Hillier, with others, was 
granted to the Duchesse de Montmorency, on her 
marriage, by Francis I: She died in 1586 (vol. iii. 
p. 604.). 

The title occurs also in vol. vii. p.740c., and 
vol. ix. p. 175. 

Leon Bout Hillier was Comte de Chauvigny in 
1669 (vol. vi.). 
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In this latter instance we find the local designa- 
tion converted into a surname, corresponding with 
that of our English family ; and further researches 
will, no doubt, multiply such instances. 

But, if a coincidence of name authorises, in 
some measure, the supposition of a French de- 
scent, it cannot perhaps be deduced with the 
same probability from a consideration of the arms 
which this family has so long borne; for, though 
the fleur-de-lis, so far as we are concerned, is 
unquestionably of French derivation, it has been 


(though never considered an ordinary charge) of 


frequent use in many periods of our history. It 
has been so, not only in immediate and legitimate 
connexion with royal alliances, and as an honour- 
able augmentation conceded by the sovereign for 
services rendered in the wars against, or some- 
times with France ; but, as appears at first sight, 
from an almost indiscriminate assumption by 
many hundred families, whose right and title to 
such a distinction may occasionally admit of a 
question. ; 

During a residence of many months in Paris, 
[ have availed myself of the courteous permission 
of the conservateurs of the Bibliothéque Impériale 
and of the Musée des Estampes, to consult many 
volumes, which might elucidate this subject of 
the Hillier family, particularly in reference to 
their armorial bearings. But, while personally 
much interested in this immediate inquiry, the 
wider and more general subject of the charge, 
commonly distinguished as the fleur-de-lis, has 
unavoidably forced itself upon my attention. 
Many notes, relating to its origin and adoption, 
have been made from Montfaucon, Pore Anselme, 
and others, which may perhaps be deemed worthy 
of preservation in your pages. 

To these notes a much greater extension has 


depth, and covered on the top with a leaden plate 
or slab. The crypt (or ancient burial-place) 
being under this part of the choir, and the space 
or division from the roof of the former to the 
pavement of the latter-being but little, seemed to 
preclude giving more depth to the grave. On 
further investigation, the grave was seen to con- 
tain only the dry bones of an individual who 
had been interred without a coffin, but wrapped 
up in cloths of silk (apparently of French manu- 
facture), which, from fragments of the texture, had 
been of a rich quality, interspersed with threads 
of gold, and fringes of a like quality. No orna- 
ments were discovered, nor inscriptions, nor any 
thing in the least from which. to conjecture the 
name and rank of the person. The bones, from 
their dimensions, show him to have been a man 
of more than ordinary stature, of great strength, 
with a very large head, denoting, as phrenologists 
would argue, from its particular formation, much 
of the animal propensity ; not a tooth in the jaws 
are wanting, and all of the most beautiful white 


enamel, from which the inference is drawn, that 
he had died in the prime of life. It isa matter of 
considerable curiosity who he was that was thus 
honoured with a grave in such an important site 
of the cathedral, and perhaps some of the corre- 
spondents of “N. & Q.” acquainted with old ec- 
clesiastical usages, may assist towards a solution 
of the problem. No written nor traditional in- 
formation exists to afford any clue. The proba- 
bility is, that he may have been one of the dignified 
clergy connected with the cathedral before the 
Reformation from popery, cir. 1560, or one of the 
subsequent Episcopalian archbishops who held 
sway, though with occasional disturbance in their 


| seats, till the Revolution of 1688. ‘The crypt was 


been given since my return to England; and a | 


list has been made from all available sources of 


the English names—royal, noble, and gentle— 
which now make pretensions to the fleur-de-lis. 
This list is long; but, as I perceive from a late 
number, that, in subjects of some interest, length 
is not a ground for exclusion, I may hereafter 
* forward for your approval (?) the catalogue which 
has hitherto been prepared solely for my own 
reference. 

Brighton, 


INTERMENT AT GLASGOW CATHEDRAL, 


Several months since, in the process of reno- 
vating the interior of the cathedral of Glasgow, 
the workmen, in lifting the pavement in that 
part of the choir near the pulpit, where it is 
supposed the high altar formerly stood, came 
upon a grave which was found immediately below 
the pavement, built with stone, and of small 


discontinued as a place of interment in 1595, and 
from that date to 1801, was occupied as a Pres- 
byterian church for the barony parish of Glasgow. 





Minor Arteries. 
Public Baptisms in Private Houses. — With 


| reference to the quotation from Pepys (“N.& 


oO HF. | 


Q.,” 1* S. ix. 399.), let me ask, Whence arose the 


| custom of the clergy going to private houses to 


perform the ceremony of public baptism (not 
merely private baptism)? This was done, about 
the year 1792 or 1793, by a Dr. Ashe. Of what 
London parish was he Incumbent ?—Marylebone? 
or St. George’s, Hanover Square ? I. R. hi. 


Ode on Sir John Moore. — Can you inform me 
in which of the London newspapers (with the 
date) appeared a letter from the Rev. Dr. Miller, 
author of Modern History Philosophically Illus- 
trated, wherein he clearly establishes the claim of 
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the Rev. Charles Wolfe to the Ode on the Burial 
of Sir John Moore ? AbBHBA. 


Miller's “* Modern History Philosophically Tilus- 
trated.” —Why is it that in booksellers’ catalogues 
the first edition of Dr. Miller's Philosophy of Mo- 
dern History (8 vols. 8vo., Dublin, 1816-28) is 
invariably spoken of as “ the best and only com- 
plete edition”? The second (4 vols. 8vo., Lond., 
Dunean, 1832) and the third (4 vols. post 8vo., 
London, Bohn, 1848) are very much to be pre- 
ferred. So thinks every one who has read the 
work ; and so thought the author himself. The 
second is the best library edition. ABHBA. 


Excommunication by Bishop Prideaux.— This 
bishop is known to have excommunicated those of 
his diocese (Worcester) who took up arms against 
King Charles. Are the formalities of its publica- 
tion, and the form of the document, now known 
or to be found ? Ii. 


Old Silver Medal.— What is the origin or 
history of an old silver medal which may be de- 
scribed as follows ?— Diameter, two inches and 
three-sixteenths ; thickness, one-sixteenth of an 
inch. Upon one side, at the top, is a scroll in- 
scribed *“ Sedes Vacans, 1761.” A cordon, as of 
an order, goes from the scroll, and forming a circle 
around the outer part of the face of the medal, 
returns to the opposite side of the scroll. From 
this cordon are dependent sixteen coronetted 
shields, each having a name attached, as “ V. Furs- 
tenberg, V. Bechtolsheim, V. Lerrodt,” &c. Within 
this circle of shields is a church, apparently rest- 


ing on a cloud, and an empty chair under a canopy, | 


and upon a throne; a mitre lies upon the seat of 
the chair. Upon the opposite side of the medal, 
a circle of shields, &c., appears, in like manner, the 
label at the top bearing the words “ Capitulum 
Hildesien,” and the shields being different from 
those on the other side, though occasionally the 
same shield occurs twice. Beneath the scroll is 


a dove, or Holy Spirit, in a glory, over the head | 


of a Virgin and Child seated on a cloud. With a 
sceptre, the Virgin points to a covered crown, 
and a shield resting on a fringed and tasselled 
cushion. The same cushion supports a crozier, a 
sword, and the cross of an order. The blazonry 
of the shield is gules and or, parted per pale. 








The medal was received by the cashier of a 


bank in Maine, U.S., from a sailor lad, arriving 
from the West Indies. I should be glad to know 
to what it refers. SERVIENS. 


“ You've all heard of Paul Jones, have you not ? 
have you not?” —In Mr. George Farquhar Gra- 
ham’s collection of the Songs of Scotland (Edin- 
burgh, 1853), vol. i. p. 29., he states that the 
ballad on the celebrated pirate, Paul Jones, begin- 
ning as above, is sung to the air of “ My love's in 


Germany.” Can any of your readers furnish the 

words of the first-named ballad, which is appa- 

rently a popular song in some parts of Scotland? 
SERVIENS. 


“ Cato,” a Latin Tragedy. — There is a Latin 
translation of Cato, published under the following 
or a similar title : Cato, a Tragedy, translated into 
Latin without the love scenes, 8vo., 1764. Can 
you inform me who is the author ? R. J. 


Madame de Staél. — About the middle of last 
century, there was printed, in four volumes, the 
Memoirs of a Madame de Staél. In the fourth 
volume are two dramatic pieces; both the memoirs 
and dramas are in French. Where can anything 
be found relative to this book ? J. M. (2.) 


Vaux Family.—I1 shall feel much obliged to 
any of your readers who will favour me_ with 
notices of descents of any branches of the Vaux 
family subsequent to the Heralds’ Visitations, or 
copies of monumental inscriptions relating to any 
members of the family. Jxo. Ricuarps. 

20. Charterhouse Square. 


Physiognomy and Chiromancy. —1 have lately 
stumbled upon an old book on these subjects, about 
which I should be glad to know something. It is 
a small folio of 279 pages, the title-page wanting, 
dedicated to Elias Ashmole, by Richard Sanders. 
The Preface to the Reader is signed by the same 
Richard Sanders, and dated from “The Three 
Cranes, in Chancery Lane, November 17, 1652.” 


| To the body of the work are prefixed commenda- 


tory pieces, by “ William Lilly, Student in As- 
trologie; John Booker, Astrophil., R. L., Nobilis 
et Medicus; Saxoniensis ; and G. Wharton.” 

The title-page of the second part runs: 

“ The Second Part, or Second Book, wherein is treated 
of Physiognomy, Metoposcopy, Oneirocracy (sic), with 
many secrets thereto belonging. ‘Sapientia homines ita 
illustrat faciem ejus ut Firmitas vultus ejus duplicetur.’ 
Ecclesiast. cap. 8. ver.1. London: Printed for Nathaniel 
Brooks, 1653.” 

To these are added thirty-two more pages of 
“ A Treatise of the Moles of the Body of Man and 
Woman, illustrated by Richard Sanders.” From 
all which arise four Queries : 

1. Who was Richard Sanders ? 

2. Is his book considered valuable, after its 
kind ? : 

3. Where can I meet with a perfect copy of it ? 
Mine wants a leaf or two at the end. 

4. Who was “R. L., Nobilis et Medicus”? 

Harry Leroy Tempte. 


Collectors of Rare Books: William Fillingham, 
Esq.—In Dr. Dibdin’s Bibliomania, 1811, a por- 
tion of a note runs thus : 


“ To these, let me add, the Catalogue of a Portion of the 
Library of William Fillingham, Esq. consisting of Old 
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Ouarto Plays, early Enolish Poetry, and a few scarce 





Tracts, &c., sold by Leigh & Sotheby, April, 1805, 8vo. 
lhe arrangement of this small catalogue is excellent. 
Many of the books in it are of the rarest occurrence, and, 
to my knowledge, were of the & st preservation. The 
Nlector is no more! He died in India; cut off in the 
wime of life, and in the m oat of his intellectital and 
ok-collecting ardour. He was a man of exceedingly 
tlemanly manners and amiable disposition, and his 
iste was, upon the whole, well cultivated and correct. 
font a pl int, and many a m it ible hour, have | 
pent in his ‘ delightsome library’!!!” 
And in a subsequent note, where mention is | 


of 
Uingham 
i =! ib 


} 
a circie 


made of Porson it 
Fil 


i ends, it is added 
the party.” 
Can any of 


literary 
was of 


attending 
“ Poor 


your readers tell me who this Mr. 
illingham, the book-collector, was? Who were 
his relations ; what his profession; and where he 
lived before he went to India ? 
Ifenry Kensineton. 
Portuguese Preachers. — Would any of your 
correspondents oblige me by giving any infor- 
mation respecting Raphael de Jesus, and Joseph 
de Oliveira, Bishop of Angola, two famous Portu- 
guese preachers of the seventeenth century ? 
E. I. A. 
Richard Haryson. — Information is desired re- 
specting the birth, parentage, education, marriage, 
ov burial of Richard Haryson [spelt Hereson in 
Glomefield], the first Protestant Rector of Brade- 
» Norfolk, and who is supposed to have 
died prior to the year 1562. 
Avex. Hven Fastour. 


ty 


seone, ce 


Dunlof Park. 


Dreigh.—Can any of your correspondents 
me any information respecting an Irish 
duke whose family name was Dreigh, and who 
was alive, I believe, in 1700? What was his 
title? Whether any of that family or name are 
still in existence, and what may be their crest 
and arms ? E. C. 
Oxford. 


Life of Sir William Romney. — Where can I 
find any account of the life of Sir Wm. Romney 
who was formerly alderman of London, and s! 
there in 1603, and a great benefactor to the town 
of Tetbury ? Aurrep T. Les. 

Tetbury, 


Archbishop Law, of Glasgow.—T shall be glad 


vive 


Gloucs stershire, 


to know any particulars respecting the descent of 


James Law, Archbishop of Glasgow from 1615 to 
1632, and, previously to that, Bishop of Orkney. 
Before being raised to the Episcopate, he was for 
some time minister of Kirkliston, near Edinburgh. 
His grandson, James Law, of Brunton, in Fife, 
married Margaret, daughter of Sir John Preston, 
Bart., of Preston Hall, 
William Law, 


AND QUERIES. 


but 


ieri ff 


and his great-grandson, 
was married to Jean Campbell, 


f 
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descended from one of the branches of the House 
of Argyll; they were the parents of the cele- 
brated John Law, of Lauriston. Can any of your 
correspondents give me any account respecting 
the aneestors of Archbistiop Law, or from what 
particular branch of the House of Argyll Jean 
Campbell was descended ? Aurraep T. Les. 


Tetbury, Gloucestershire 
Altar Clotles. — With reference to a recent 
judyment in the Consistory Court of London, I 


| should be glad to be furnished with any notices, 
hitherto unpublished or no, of altar vestments of 
different colours, proc ured and used in post Re- 
formation times. ‘The use of a second for Lent, 
though pronounced by Dr. Lushington illegal, is 
of course the rule rather than the exception ; 
any notices from churchwardens’ accounts of 
the purchase of such a cloth, and, if it exists, of 
any directions frou: arehdeacons with reference to 
it, would be accepta ble. W. Denton. 


Acoustics. —If I, from my room, converse 
through the unopened window with a man in the 


| street, both equidistant from the glass, and spes oak- 
ing in the same tone, I shall hear munch better 


than he. Why ? Parricivs. 


| Painting on Co} pper, Sc. — When was copper 
first usedl by ar tists for painting upon 

Did Albert Durer ever paint upon ni metal ? 

Cuemicus 

What were in reality the Beasts which Louis 
Veriomannus saw at Mecca ?—In a black-letter 

Heetion of Travels, “gathered in parte, and 
done into Englyshe by Richarde Eden ; newly set 
in order, ep and finished by Richarde 
W illes, § it nprinted at London by Richarde Jugge, 
1577,” there is what appears to be the copy of a 
public ation thus entitled : 

“ The Nauigation and Vyages of Lewes Vertomannus, 
Gentleman, of Rome, to the Regions of Arabia, Egypte, 
Persia, Syria, Ethiopia, and East India, both within and 
ye the Ryeur of Ganges, &c. In the Yeere of our 
Lorde, 1503, Conteynyng many Notable and Straunge 
Thinges, both Hys storicall: and Naturall.” 

From this I have made the following extract : 

“ On the vnicorns of the temple of Mecha, whiche are 
not seene in any other place. On the other part of the 
temple are parkes and places inclosed, where are seene 
two vnicorns, named by the Greekes, Monox verote ; 3; and 
are there shewed to the people for a myracle, and not 
without good reason, for the seldommnesse and strance 
nature. The ove of them, which is much hygher thea 
the other, yet not mvche vnlike to a colte of thyrtye 
monethes of age; in the forehead groweth only one horne, 
in maner ryght foorth, of the length of three cubites. 
The other is much younger, of the age of one yeere, and 
Iyke a younge colte: the horne of this is of the length of 
foure liandfuls. This beaste is of the coloure of a horse 
of weesell coloure, and hath the head lyke an hart, but 

| no long yecke, a thynne mane hangynge onlye on the 
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one syde: theyr legges are thyn and stender, lyke a 
fawne or hynde; the hoofes of the fore feete are diuided 
in two, much like the feete of a goate; the outwarde 
part of the hynder feete is very full of heare. This beaste 
seemeth doubtlesse very wylde and fierce, yet tempereth 
that fiercenesse with a certaine comlinesse. These vni- 
cornes one gave to the Soltan of Mecha, as a most pre- 
cious and rare gyfte. ‘They were sent hym out of Ethiope 
by a kynge of that countrey, who desired by that present 
to gratifie the Soltan of Mecha.” 





Henry Kensincton. 


“ Solamen miseris,” §e.—I have searched in 





vain for the birth-place of the well-known line, — 
“ Solamen mis cios haluisse doloris,” 
Can you refer me to it ? B. 


Minor Queries With Answers. 


Death of King John. — Dipping into vol. v. of 
Dr. Merle d’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation 
(8vo., Oliver and Boyd, 1853), [ find at p. 98. a 
statement of the cause of King John’s death 
which is quite new to me, namely, that he “drank 
copiously of cider, and died of drunkenness and 
fright ;” and, referring to the foot-note, I find the 
following quotation from Matthew Paris, as the 
authority for the statement in the text, viz. “ Novi 
ciceris potatione nimis repletus.” A comparison 
of the two might suggest that tlhe English was 
only an illiterate guess at the meaning of the 
Latin; and there are other specimens of trans- 
lation in the work which render the suspicion not 
uncharitable.* But, waving this, my object is to 
ask, What was this potalio novi ciceris? It was 
hardly green-pease soup in October. It has no 
resemblance either to the decoction of toad of one 
author, or to the pears of another, or the peaches 
of a third. What was it? WwW. EE 

[The passage in Matthew Paris is as follows :— 
“Auxit autem egritudinis molestiam perniciosa ejus 
ingluvies, qui nocte illa de fructu persicorum et novi 
ciceris potatione nimis repletus, febrilem in se calorem 
acuit fortiter et accendit;” which is thus translated by 
Dr. Giles: “His sickness was increased by his pernicious 
gluttony, for that night he surfeited himself with peaches 
and drinking new cider, which greatly increased and ag- 
gravated the fever in him.” ‘The drink cieeris in Mat- 
thew Paris is called pomarium by Matthew Westminster ; 
and by Dr. Brady, p. 517., new bracket. Foxe, following 
Matthew Paris, says, “ His ague increased through evil 
surfeiting and naughty diet, by eating peaches and drink- 
ing new ciser, or, as we call it, cider.” Ciceris, cicer, or 
sicera, seems to be a general term for a!l intoxicating 
liquors, except wine, made from vegetable substances : 
“Est omnis potio, que extra vinum inebriare potest.” 
(Du Cange, s. v. Sicera). Cider is probably the beverage 
meant, as the epithet novi is added; the king’s death 


* See, for example, the second foot-note at p. 23., and 
the third foot-note at p. 32., respectively compared with 
the text; also the first foot-note at p. 50. Anti-episco- 
pacy seems at the bottom of the two latter perversions. 


having happened in the middle of October, when this 
drink is usually made. Consult Nares’s Glossary, art. 
Bragget. } 

Dr. Clarhe’s *‘ Discourse.” — What work is 
meant by Dr. Clarke’s Discourse concerning the 
Connexion of the Prophets? It is referred to by 
Bishop Sherlock on Prophecy, p. 238. n. 1. R. R. 

[ This work is entitled, 4 Discourse concerning the Con- 
nexion of the Prophecies in the Old Testament, and the Ap- 
plication of them to Christ: being an extract from the 
sixth edition of A Demonstration of the Being and Altri- 
buies of God, &e. To which is added, A Letter concern - 
ing the Argument @ priori. By Samuel Clarke, D.D., 


5.) 


tector of St. James’s, Westminster. 8vo., 172 





The Close. — At Lincoln, Salisbury, and other 
cathedrals, there is a place called “ ‘The Close,” 
which is occupied by the dignitaries of the cathe- 
dral. What is the origin of it ? 

Ira. Mewsurn. 

Darlington. 

{The Close, Lat. clausum. an enclosed place. Du 
Cange says, “ CLAUSA, locus, seu wdes, in qua inclusi mo- 
nachi degebant. Vita S, Gamelberti, cap. ii, un. 14., ‘ad 
fenestram clause in qua latebat.’” } 





Replies. 
MACHINE HEXAMETERS. 
(Vol. xii., p. 470.) 


A short account of this “method of grinding 
Latin verses,” written by myself, appeared, a few 
years ago, in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal 
(No. 326., New Series) ; I here add a few further 
remarks on the same subject. The tables, alluded 
to by I. H. A., are composed by setting down, in 
consecutive order, every first letter of the follow- 
ing words; then every second letter ; then every 
third letter; and so on, till all the letters form- 
ing the words are thus placed. Observing, that 
such words as do not contain nine, or the required 
number of letters, must have their deficiencies 
supplied by blanks or asterisks. The first words 
of verses, thus arranged, will form the first table ; 
the second words of verses the second table; and 
so on in regular succession. 

HEXAMETER, 

First Words of Verses. —Turbida, ignea, pes- 
sima, horrida, aspera, martia, barbara, lurida, 
effera. 

Second Words of Verses. — Fata, signa, damna, 
bella, vincla, sistra, castra, scorta, tela. 

Third Words of Verses. —Sequi, foris, pati, 
tuis, domi, patet, puto, palam, ferunt. 

Fourth Words of Verses. — Preemonstrant, pro- 
ritant, promittunt, protendunt, producunt, mon- 
strabunt, progignent, prenarrant, promulgant. 

Fifth Words of Verses. —Tempora, pocula, 
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prelia, verbera, lumina, foedera, agmina, crimina, 
sidera. 

Sixth Words of Verses. — Dura, sepe, quedam, 
acerba, prava, multa, dira, nigra, seva. 

PENTAMETER. 

First Words of Verses. —Tetrica, ardua, per- 
fida, improba, sordida, impia, tristia, turpia, noxia. 

Second Words of Verses.—Prastabunt, pre- 


‘ Artificial Versifying;’ whereby any one of ordinary 

capacity, though he understands not one word of Latin, 

may be taught immediately to make 590,490 hexameter 

and pentameter verses, true Latin, true verse, and good 
’ 


| sense,” 


scribunt, concludunt, predicunt, perficiunt, con- | 


summant, conglomerant, significant, procurant. 
Third Words of Verses.—Dura, acta, vina, 
verba, dicta, facta, labra, arma, astra. 


Fourth Words of Verses. —Dolosa, pudenda, 


proterva, nefanda, cruenta, superba, molesta, si- 
nistra maligna. 


Fifth Words of Verses. — Nova, aliis, tibi, viris, | 


scio, mea, malis, vides, mihi. 

Now, it will be easily perceived, that any six 
of these words in the hexameter, and any five in 
the pentameter series, if taken in their respective 
numerical order, as regards their position in the 
verse, will form a verse correct in prosody, and 
containing a certain modicum of meaning. Who 
devised “this ingenious trick,” I am unable to 


I do not recollect having met with John Peters 
in print; probably, if it were worth the trouble, 
Proressor DE Morcan could tell us something 
about him. 

Before I part from Lowe, the subjoined speci- 
men of arithmetical trifling may amuse the reader. 
He tells us that the two following verses : 

“ Lex, rex, grex, res, spes, jus, thus, sal, sol (bona), 
lux, laus.” 

“ Mars, mors, sors, fraus, fx, styx, nox, crux, pus 
(mala), vis, lis.” 
without changing the positions of “mala” and 
“bona,” may be varied 79,833,600 ways : 


| “Which would compose above 249 volumes; each vo- 


say ; but may presume that it, like other learn- | 


edly-laborious trifles of a similar description, 
emanated from the cloisters of the olden time. 
I believe the compiler of 2 much more important 
work, the Gradus ad Parnassum, is still un- 
known. 


My calculation, with respect to the number of | 


different verses that can 
words, differs considerably from that of I. H. A. 
According to Cocker, six series of nine words, 
9x9x9x9x9x9, will afford 531,441 different 
hexameter verses; and, by the same oft-quoted 
authority, 9X9x9x9x49, will give 59,049 pen- 
tameter verses. Making in all, 590,490 verses; 
rather more than forty-five times as many as are 
contained in the whole writings of Virgil! The 
classical reader will readily observe some pecu- 
liarities in this system of verse-making, suflici- 
ently obvious to save the time and space required 
for their indication here. 

The Latin verse-making machine, that was ex- 
hibited at the Egyptian Hall in 1845 (the “ What 
Is It?” year of exhibition notoriety), was un- 


be formed from these ! 


doubtedly constructed by the aid of the words | 


given above. I fancy that any one, possessing 
but a slight amount of mechanical ingenuity, by 
taking his ¢ext from this Note, could readily make 
a similar machine. 

With respect to the tables, which I have already 
shown are constructed from the words, Solomon 
Lowe, “ Schoolmaster at Hammersmith,” in his 
Arithmetic (London, 1749), informs us, that one 
John Peters, in 1677, to give the feat an air of 
mystery, distributed the letters into tables : 


* And to strengthen the paradox, he entitled the piece 


lume containing 2000 pages, every page divided into two 
columns, and each column to contain eighty verses; 
which, at a penny the sheet, would amount to 518/. 15s. 
And, supposing them bound for 5s. a volume, the binding 
would cost 62/. 5s.; and the worth of the whole, would 
be 5812.” 

W. Pixxerton. 

Hammersmith. 


WINE FOR EASTER COMMUNION. 


(1* S. xii. 363. 477. 

Considerable light would be thrown upon the 
question asked by the Rev. W. Denton, by a 
careful examination of the constitutions and de- 
crees of diocesan and provincial synods during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
refusal of the cup to the laity in the Latin Com- 
munion was a gradual and not a sudden change; 
originally introduced to meet the sentiment of 
veneration which the Oriental Church yielded to 
by the practice of intinction. It gained ground 
but slowly in England. In the constitutions of 
Archbishop Peckham, in 1281 (see Wilkins’s Con- 
cilia Magne Britannia, vol. ii. p. 52.), it is ordered 
that, in the province of Canterbury, “ the laity 
were to be instructed that what was drunk by 
them in the cup was not the sacrament, but mere 
wine given them that they might more easily 
swallow the body of the Lord. In the smaller 
parish churches (minoribus ecclesiis), they only 
who celebrated were allowed to receive the con- 
secrated wine.” In 1281, then the custom had be- 
gun of giving unconsecrated wine in the smaller 
churches, while we may infer that in the cathe- 


| drals and abbey minsters the sacramental cup 


was still administered to the laity. But this cus- 
tom did not gain ground very speedily ; and in 
the diocese of Exeter, in 1287, the laity still gene- 
rally received “the outward and visible sign” of 
the Redeemer’s blood, In the decrees of the 
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synod of Exeter, in 1287, Wilkins (Conc., vol. ii. 
cap. iv. p. 131.) states, that the laity “are to be 
instructed that they receive the same which 
hung for their salvation upon the cross, under 
the species of bread, and they receive that in 
the cup which was shed from Christ's body.” 

But after the doctrine of concomitance had 
withdrawn the eucharistic cup from the laity, 
another custom crept into the Church, nearly 
identical with that which in the Church of Corinth 
had drawn down apostolic censure; and which 
may have been either a vicious development of 
the giving unconseerated wine, or an attempt to 
imitate the primitive agape. This custom is de- 
scribed in the constitutions of Walter Raynold, 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1325 (Wilkins, 
vol. ii. p. 528.), in which those are most severely 
censured “who introduced this corruption into 
the Church ; viz. that immediately after receiving 
the Lord's body on Easter Day, unconsecrated 
oblations and wine should be given them in the 
Church— where they sit, and eat, and drink, as 
they would in taverns.” Some, it seems, came to 
the eucharist merely for the sake of joining in 
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nor with the explanation given by your corres- 


| p. 326., 2nd edit.). 


pondents. 

Until at least the eleventh century, there is no 
question, that in the Holy Communion, both the 
body and blood of our Blessed Lord were adminis- 
tered. Lingard says: “ During the whole of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, it was administered under 
both kinds, first to the clergy of the Church and 
then to the people” (Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. i. 
This Dr. Rock proves, when 
he tells us that it was specially ordered “ ‘That 
on Good Friday, the Communion should be given 
to all who partook of it under one kind only” 
(Church of our Fathers, vol. i. p. 171.), since 


| Good Friday would need no special rule, unless 
| this were an exception to the practice on all other 


| days. 


these Paschal feasts; and “it might be feared | 
| 1295, such reeds were used in the cathedral 


that some were led by the outward appearance of 
the bread into a damnable error, not distinguish- 
ing between the material food and the food of the 
soul, which is the body of Christ.” This custom 
is, therefore, prohibited in the deaneries of Can- 
terbury, “under pain of the greater excommuni- 
cation ;” and Christians are advised to refrain 
from food, at least “till they reached their own 
houses.” 

I will not venture to contest a point of ritual- 
ism, either with the Rev. W. Denton or F.C. H.; 
but I confess, it seems to me not unlikely, that 
the very large quantities of wine—“ pro com- 
munione parochianorum ad Pascha”— which oc- 
casioned the question of the former, were used 
for such a purpose as this: a sort of Easter feast, 
given by the clergy to their communicants. The 
evil which was rife in Canterbury in 1325, may 
not have been yet corrected in York in 1385. At 
any rate, I would draw Mr. Denron’s attention 
to this constitution of Walter Raynold. I doubt 
if any instances of laymen—except royal ones — 
communicating in the cup, can be found as late 
as the latter half of the fourteenth century. 

WittiaM Fraser, B. C. L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


-_——— 


Though not ignorant of Dr. Rock’s valuable 
store-house of liturgical rites and practices, I 
cannot believe myself so well acquainted with his 
Church of our Fathers as Oty Excianp must, I 
presume, be. I am, however, neither satisfied 
with what I find there on the subject of wine — 
“pro communione parochianorum ad Pascha” — 








But, later still, we have evidence that the 
chalice with the consecrated wine was partaken 
of by the laity. Dr. Rock (Jbid., vol. i. p. 168.), 
quoting Rog. de Hoveden Ann., tells us, that 
William Rufus, in compliance with the wishes of 
his father, distributed to the greater churches and 
monasteries of England eucharistic reeds (jis- 
tulas), which were used by the laity in receiving 
the consecrated wine; and, at least as late as 


church of St. Paul, London. F. C. H., in his 
communication, says, that “the practice of re- 
ceiving the Holy Communion under one kind only, 
did not begin till the twelfth century. He should 
have said the thirteenth. Pellicia (lib. ii. sect. 2. 
c. 9. § 13.) tells us that “ Calicis communio 2 xiii. 
sec. exolescere cepit in occidente, ac tandem 
sec xv. justissimis de causis desueta omnind est 
tim pro laicis, ttm pro sacrorum ministris, qui 
liturgie adsunt.” (As I quote from the Jnstitu- 
tiones Liturgice of J. Fornici, compiled “ ad usum 
Seminarii Romani,” I presume this may be con- 
sidered authoritative.) Now, taking these asser- 
tions together with the admissions made at the 
Council of Constance, it is clear that, until the 
fifteenth century, communion under both kinds 
was the law of the Church, and the practice too 
in many parts. Remembering this, the entries in 
the Jarrow and Monk Wearmouth accounts (1* S. 
xii. 363.) clearly show, I think, what was the 
practice in the North of England. And since 
religious observances are not obliterated suddenly 
and without a struggle, it is improbable, almost 
impossible, that communion under one kind could 
ever have been the rule throughout England. 

W. Denton. 


P.S. Since writing the before-going remarks, 
the opinion expressed at the close of my com- 
munication has been confirmed by an examina- 
tion of what is stated on this subject by Mr. 
Plummer, in his Notes and Illustrations on the 
Book of Common Prayer. He there gives ex- 
tracts from the account rolls of the parish of 
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Norham, similar to those I have quoted from 


Jarrow, but coming down to a later period: the 
wine purchased by the churchwardens, through- 
out the whole of the fifteenth century, and so late 
as 1515, is expressly stated to be “ for the com- 
munion of the parishioners.” Perhaps an exami- 


nation of parish accounts in other parts of Eng- | 


land, would show that this retention of the cup 


was not confined to the laity in the North of 


England. I should be glad if those who have 
access to such documents would examine them, 
and give us the results of such an investigation. 
Can Oxp Enetanp or F, C. H. point out any 
“ Benedictiones vini,” save in wine-growing dis- 
tricts (which is, of course, a very different thing), 
with any claim to antiquity ? 





POPE PIUS AND THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
(2™ §. i. 39.) 


T. L. has (agreeably) surprised me. I had an- 
ticipated some proof that Sir E. Coke “had never 
hazarded the assertion” attributed to him, and 
that “he repudiated the charge containing the 
passage as a forgery.” This proof’ has resolved 
itself into T. L.’s conviction that “the story is 
improbable,” and therefore that “Coke's words” 
(quoted from his Reports) must involve its re- 
jection. 

I believe that the words of Sir E. Coke cannot 
by any possibility be so construed. But why is 
the story “improbable”? Does T. L. deny that 
Pius IV., in reply to the Guisiards and Spanish 
faction, who objected to a nuncio being sent into 
England, declared “that he would humble him- 
self even to heresy itself, in regard that whatso- 
ever was done to gain souls to Christ did beseem 
the (Roman )See"? (Heylyn’s Reformation, vol. 
ii. p. 354., edit. 1849.) 

In a previous communication (1 S. xii. 458.) 
T. L. expressed his “surprise that the assertion 
that the offer (of recognising the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer) was made in a letter from the Pope 
to the Queen, should not have led Mr. Hartna- 
Tron to discard the report.” May I ask why? 
Does T. L. also reject as a forgery the letter Jo 
our most dear Daughter in Christ, Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, addressed to her by Pope 
Pius, and transmitted, through the medium of 
Vincentio Parpalia, the same year (A.p. 1560), 
and which is given in full by Camden, Collier, 
and Ware?. (Camden's History of Elizabeth, p.46., 
edit. 1688 ; Collier's Eccles. Hist., vol. vi. p. 395., 
edit. 1840; Ware's Fores and Firebrands, Pt. 1. 
p- 15.) Or does he gainsay the statement of 
Heylyn, with reference to what was urged upon 
Elizabeth in favour of the nuncio’s admission in 
the following year, “ That the Pope had made a 


Jirm out of his own authority the 
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fair address unto the Queen by his last year’s let- 
ters” ? (History of the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 354., 
edit. 1849.) And if not, why does the allusion to 
a papal missive render the story “improbable” in 
the estimation of T. L.? But, after all, there is 
no necessity to admit that “ the offer was made in 
a letter from the Pope to the Queen,” if it be 
meant that a particular letter contained the spe- 
cific offer; nor do the words of Collier necessarily 
imply as much, even supposing that Pricket had 
printed them verbatim; though it is clear that the 
offer, if made, was connected immediately with a 
written communication from the Pope. Now we 
find that the Pope, in the letter to the Queen 
which he sent with his nuncio, distinctly tells her 
that — 

“ Vincentio shall treat with you more at large, and 
shall declare our fatherly affection; whom we pray your 
Highness that you will graciously receive, diligently 
hear, and give the same credit to his speech which you would 
do to ourself.” 

Upon which passage Camden (who, by the bye, 
does not imply his disbelief in. the story, but just 
the contrary), remarks : 

“What matters Parpalia propounded I find not, for I 
do not think his instructions were put in writing; and to 
rave at them with the common sort of historians I list not. 
That Queen Elizabeth still persisted, like herself, sempre 
eadem, always the same, and that the matter succeeded 
not to the Pope’s desire, all men know. The report 
goeth, that the Pope gave his faith ‘that he would dis- 
annul the sentence against her mother’s marriage as un- 





just, confirm the English Liturgy by his authority, ani 


grant the use of the Sacraments to the English under 
both kinds, so as she would join herself to the Romish 
Charch, and acknowledge the primacy of the Church of 
Rome ;’ yea, and that a certain 1000 crowns were pro- 
mised to those that should procure the same.” — Cumden, 
p. 47. 

T. L., in his first communication (i* S. xi.401.), 
stated that Ware “ mentions the rumour (as to 
the Pope’s offer) in his Hunting of the Romish 
Fox, only for the purpose of refuting it.” That 
the passage referred to can bear no such meaning 
is clear, from another passage in his Fores and 
Firebrands, wherein, having given in full the 
letter of Pope Pius to Elizabeth, he states that — 

“This Papal Epistle could not prevail, neither could 
Vincent Parpalia’s other overtures to the Queen, to con- 
English Liturgy, and to 
allow in England the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper t 
be under both kinds (as at Bohemia), provided that Her 
Maiesty would rank herself and her subjects with the 
Church of Rome, and own all from that See and its au- 
thority. But God gave her Iis grace, which was above ai! 
these proffers, neither to tolerate Popery within her do 
minions, nor to accept of these proffers from the hands oi 
Rome; in which act she verified the motto, Semper 
eadem.”— Part mt. p. 17. 

Shall I be pardoned by T. L., if I ask him in 
future (should he deem another communication 
requisite) to specify the work, page, and edition 
of the author to whom he may refer? The men- 
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tion of a name only renders an investigation some- 
what difficult. He refers me, for instance, to 
* Constable's reply to Courayer on this particular 
point.” In what work of Constable is this reply 
to be found? Iam acquainted with one work 
only of Constable, viz. his Remarks upon F. Le 
Courayer'’s Book in Defence of the English Or- 
dinations, by Clerophilus Alethes (attributed to 
Constable) ; but this cannot be the work referred 
to by T. L., as it is a reply to Courayer’s Dis- 
sertation, whereas the reference to Coke’s charge 
by Courayer is in the second vol. of his Defence 
of the Dissertation, which I am not aware that 
Constable ever answered. And, after all, who 
was Constable ? A writer who implicitly believed, 
and unhesitatingly adopted the monstrous fable of 
the Nag’s Head Consecration! —a story utterly re- 
jected by Lingard himself as a palpable forgery! 
— History of England, vol. vi. p. 668., edit. 1849. 

E. C. Harrneron. 

The Close, Exeter. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Abbé Desprats on Dry Collodion. — The Abbé Desprats 
has addressed a communication to Za Lumiére on the sub- 
ject of photography on glass with dry collodion. He 
considers that all the dry photographic processes (that is, 
albumen on glass, waxed paper, &c.) are founded on the 
same principles; and that we have only minutely to inves- 
tigate those principles, and carefully to follow them out, 
to obtain the same results with dry collodion as with 
albumen or any other substance. The following process 
is the result of his experiments on that subject, and he 
considers that it can scarcely fail of success : — 

“The collodionized glass plate is sensitized for sixty 
or cighty minutes, as usual, in a sufficiently weak bath 
of nitrate of silver; four per cent. is quite strong enough, 
After taking it out of the sensitizing bath, the glass plate 
is carefully washed with distilled water. To do this, it is 
placed at the bottom of a shallow flat dish, the collodion 
side upwards; then gently covered with a centimétre, or 
more, of distilled water, and the saucer moved about 
gently for a minute or less. The plate is then taken out, 
and a stream of fresh distilled water poured on both 
sides, and then placed upright to drain on blotting-paper, 
and left to dry in complete darkness, When it is once 
dry, it can be acted upon by the light. 

“ The duration of the exposure varies according to the 
sensibility of the collodion. We have not remarked, in 
working the next day with the dry plate, that the sensi- 
bility had been perceptibly diminished, and less so than 
the wet plate would be. 

“ The image having been impressed on the glass plate, 
it is necessary to make it appear. This part of the pro- 
cess, which until now has been the cause of many failures, 
is by a very simple precaution the easiest thing in the 
world. 

“Take the dish which was used for the first bath of 
distilled water, and, having emptied and washed it with 
care, pour into it two centimetres of fresh distilled water. 
Set the glass upright, near one of the edges, and lower it 
gently by means of a hook, the collodion upwards; move 
the plate up and down in draining it, and raising it by 
turns so as quite to assure the contact of the collodion 
and the liquid. Do this for a minute or more, until the 
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surfuce of collodion his become co npletely transparent. If 
by means of the feeble light passing through yellow 
glass, any bubbles of air are seen adhering to the surface 
of the collodion, the glass should be raised and the bub- 
bles got rid of by blowing the surface. The glass plate, 
having well imbibed the water, it should be let to drain 
gently by a corner, and submitted a second time to the 
first sensitizing bath. It should be left there longer than 
the first time, and the plate often moved up and down in 
the bath by means of a hook of silver or platinum, which 
should support it, and should be kept there all the time; 
but in such a manner, as that the hooked part shall not 
touch the collodion; scratches, however, are less to be 
apprehended than in the wet process. After sixty or 
eighty seconds of immersion, the plate is taken out and 
let to drain slightly; it is put on a levelling stand, and 
covered immediately with pyrogallic acid, acidulated 
with crystallizable acetic acid in the ordinary proportions. 
The image will not be long in appearing; at the end of 
five minutes perhaps the details will be nearly complete. 
At this moment pour the solution of pvrogallic acid into 
a small bottle, where you have dropped several drops of 
a weak neutral solution of nitrate of silver of three per 
cent., and cover the plate again with this liquid; the 
blacks become directly very strong, and the action of the 
bath must be stopped*when the desired effect has been 
arrived at. The only thing now to be done, is to wash 
the plate with common water, and fix it by means of a 
saturated solution of hyposulphite of soda; and then 
wash it and dry it as usual,”’ 

These photographs, the Abbé Desprats says, are re- 
markable for their beauty and regularity; and there is 
much less danger of stains, &c., than with the wet pro- 
cess. He much prefers collodion to albumen; and says, 
in fact, that the dry collodion process possesses all thie 
advantages of other photographic processes, without any 
of their inconveniences. 

He considers this process to be very applicable to 
printing on glass for the stereoscope. On the collodion 
the lights are very clear, and the darks decided ; but great 
delicacy is necessary, owing to the degree of sensibility of 
the collodion, which ordinarily is too great. The sensitive- 
ness of the dry collodion is quite sufficient; for, in print- 
ing, sometimes even the fraction of a second is too much 
to expose it in full daylight; and he has found it possible 
to print a positive from a negative on albumenized glass, 
by passing it for three minutes before the re 1 flame of a 
candle. In printing, he considers it to be an advantage 
to have a collodion not very sensitive. 

With collodion two years old, and that had turned red, 
he has obtained very good positives on glass by an ex- 
re of scarcely a second to a moderately bright dif- 
l light. 





~ 


graphic Society’s Exhibition. — We had purposed 
giving a detailed account of the beautiful series of Pho- 


tographic Pictures now exhibiting by this society; but 
really the progress recently made by the art is so great — 
the general excellence of the pictures exhibited so un- 
questionable —that we must content ourselves with 


urging all who love truth and beauty to go and judge 


for themselves, reminding them (which it may be con- 
venient for many to know) that the Exhibition is open in 
the evening from seven till ten. One remark we must 
make, namely, that great as is its progress as an art ge- 
nerally, photography has made special progress in that 
division for which, as we have so long insisted on in this 
journal, it is particularly adapted—namely, that of giving 
faithful representations of objects of antiquarian interest. 
Let the visitor examine Mr. Fenton’s Cuneiform Inserip- 
tions (of the size of the originals), and his other anti- 
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quities from the British Museum; Dr. Diamond's Tray 
of Admiral Smyth's Roman Coins and Fac-simile of En- 
gravings ; and Mr. Thurston Thompson’s Copies of Anti- 
quities from the Louvre, and then say if we have not been 
justified in giving special encouragement to an art of such 
immense value, for the fidelity of its results, to all who 
are engaged in literary, historical, and antiquarian pur- 
suits. | 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Dictionaries chained in Schools (1* S. xii. 479.) 
—In the records of the corporation of Boston, 
under the date 1578, I find the following entry. 
Agreed — 

“ That a Dictionarye shall be bought for the scollers of 
the Free Scoole; and the same boke to be tyed in a 
cheyne, and set upon a deske in the scoole, whereunto any 
scoller may have accesse, as occasion shall serve.” 

Pisuzy Tuompson. 

Stoke Newington. 


“ Quid magis est” (1*. S. x, 309.) — The lines 
commencing “ Quid magis esf durum” (not du- 
rum est), are certainly Ovid's. J. R.R. | 


Bridge the Organ Builder (1* S. xii. 46.) — 
Richard Bridge is supposed to have been trained 
in the factory of the younger Harris. Bridge, 
together with Jordan and Byfield, had nearly the 
whole organ-building business of the country, 
from the death of Harris till the arrival of Snetz- 
ler. Byfield, Bridge, and Jordan are usually 
spoken of as in partnership. This was not strictly 
the case, as their factories were separate, and the 
organs of each maker have distinctive character- 
istics. Their union was simply a private ar- 
rangement to obviate underselling each other, 
by which it was agreed that whoever was the 
nominal builder of any organ, the profits should | 
be divided between the three. 

Organs built by Bridge. 
Christ Church, Spitalfields, 1730. 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 1757. 
St. Anne, Limehouse, 1741; burnt, 1851. 
St. George in the East, 1738. 
St. Alban, Wood Street, 1728. 
St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, 1731. 
St. Luke, Old Street, 1730. 
St. Dionis, Fenchurch Street, 1732. 
St. James, Clerkenwell, removed, in 1796, to Beccles, 

Suffolk. 

Chelsea Old Church, now at Bideford, Devon. 
Spa-Fields Chapel. 

Woolwich, Kent, 1754. 

Utham, Kent (small). 

Faversham, Kent, 1754. 

Bishops Stortford, Essex, 1727. 

Minehead, Somerset. 

St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, 1732. 

St. George, Great Yarmouth, 1740. 

Farnham, Surrey, 1736. 

A similar list of organs by Byfield and Jordan 
can be forwarded, should I. H. desire it. 

PuttorGanon. 
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Steel Bells (2™ §S. i. 12.)— Some steel bells 
were exhibited in the Paris Exhibition of last year 


_ by the Société Anonyme des Mines et Fonderies 


d’Acier. They were cast at Bochum, in West- 
phalia, and are both cheap and well-toned. 
Cryrepr. 


In reply to your correspondent A. A., these 
bells are solely manufactured in England by 
Messrs. Naylor, Vickers, & Co., Sheffield, and so 
far have been found successful. Their cost is 
about half the price of ordinary bell-metal, and 
can be cast to almost any size. One is now used 
in a church in this town, and another in Bristol. 

G. A. 

Sheffield. 


Bread converted into Stone: an enduring Mi- 
racle (1* S, x. 385.) — Where the stone is now, 


, I know not, but an old picture representing a loaf 


converted into stone at Leyden, in 1316, still 
hangs in the vestibule of the hospital at Middel- 
burg. — From the Navorscher. J.J. Worrs. 


The loaf converted into stone here, at Leyden, 
my dwelling-place, disappeared, I believe, about 
the time of the Reformation; but I saw it, or 
something like it, a few weeks ago, in the hospital 
at Middelburg. Here I was shown the miraculous 
relic, which has exactly the form of a loaf, and is 


| of great weight. As I am no geologist, I cannot 


say what kind of stone it is; it is such as children 


| call white kittelsteen (pebble). O sancta simpli- 


citas of the middle ages! — From the Navorscher. 

The Mirakelsteeg (Miracle Street), at Leyden, 
derives its name from the miracle which happened 
there, in 1315, and which is thus related in the 
Kronyk van Holland van den Klerk : 


“Tn the aforesaid year of famine, in the town of Leyden, 
there occurred a signal miracle to two women who lived 
next door to each other; for one having bought a barley- 
loaf, she cut it into two pieces, and laid one half by, for 
that was all her living, because of the great dearness 
and famine that prevailed. And as she stood and was 
cutting off the one half for her children, her neighbour, 
who was in great want and need through hunger, saw her 
and begged her for God’s sake to give her the other half, 
and she would pay her well. But she denied again and 
again, and affirmed mightily, and by oath, that she had 
no other bread ; and as her neighbour would not believe 
her, she said in angry mood: ‘ If I have any bread in my 
house more than this, I pray God it may turn to stone.’ 
Then her neighbour left her, and went away. But when 
the first half of the loaf was eaten up, and she went for 
the other half, which she had laid by, that bread was be- 
come stone. Which stone, just such as the bread was, is 
now at Leyden, in St. Peter’s Church, and as a sign, they 
are wont, on all high feast-days, to lay it before the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Joun Scort. 

Norwich. 


Bunting — Norfolk Pedigrees (1" 8. xii. 509.) 
— In reply to your correspondent S. A. hereon, I 
am enabled, through the medium of my ALS. Index 
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Nominum to Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, to 
communicate the following, which I hope will 
assist your correspondent. 

Blomefield's Norfolk, vol. i. p. 491.: 

“ 1421, March 27. Richard, son of ‘ Fraricus Buntyng, 
of Salle, priest,’ Vicar of Brothorp.” 


Vol. v. p. 170. : 


“1562. Thomas Bunting was presented by Edw. Cleve, 
Esq., to Tacolnaston Rectory. He died in 1574.” 

Vol. v. p. 434. : 

“On a brass plate, ‘mic . JACET HENRICUS 
BUNTYNG,’ in Framingham Earl Church. The inscrip- 
tion is in old English, probably at the early part of the 
sixteenth century, temp. Hen. VIII. or Edw. V1.” 

Vol. vii. p. 39., Burnham Westgate Church : 

“In 33rd of Elizabeth, Richard Bunting had a precipe 

to deliver to Thomas Bunting and Edmund Anguish, a 
moiety of this church.” 
I have also some notes of earlier Buntings, but I 
presume your correspondent does not need them. 
| have also a copy in MS. of the tombstone in- 
scriptions in this neighbourhood, and amongst 
them some at Heacham, near Snettisham, a place 
named by S. A. One stone I have to the memory 
of Susanna, wife of John Bunting, and daughter 
of Rev. Thos. Bocking, of Denton, who died 
May 14, 1813. ‘This is a tomb, but there are no 
arms upon it. It stands on the south side of 
Heacham Church. 

There is also a stone to the memory of John, 
son of Jobn and Rose Bunting, who died April 25, 
1750, aged fourteen years. 

I have also stones in memory of Robert Bunting 
and wife, and Charles Bunting. ‘The two former 
died in 1844 and 1850, aged sixty-seven; and the 
latter in 1811, aged sixty-nine. 

I have no notes of Bunting at Snettisham. 

Joun Nurse Cuapwicx. 

King’s Lynn. 

New Testament in French and Latin (2 §. i. 
15.) — I am greatly obliged to Mr. Bucktown for 
his observations on my Latin and French New 
Testament, “ Selon la verité Hébraique,” but they 
throw no light on the obscure subject. The 
translation agrees with that of the Genevan Re- 
formers. ‘There is a curious cut on the title- 
page, a scutcheon supported by the four winds, 
the centre fleurs-de-lis, a hand holding an open 
book. Motto, “ Deo et Immortalitate.” I can- 
not find any account of it in Le Long by Masch, 
Townley, Simon, or any bibliographer. 

GerorcE Orror. 

Ballad on Lord Derwentwater (1* S. xii. 492.) 
— No Jacosite is mistaken in supposing this 
ballad a scarce production; it is tolerably well 
known in this district. I have a version before 
me in the Local Historian's Table Book, Legendary 
Division, vol. i. p. 292., into which it bas been 


transferred from the Gentleman's Magazine for 
June, 1825 ; moreover, my memory is treacherous 
if I have not seen it printed in some other work, 
whose name I cannot recall. The ballad is un- 
doubtedly interesting and on a remarkably popular 
subject ; but as it can be so easily referred to in 
the works I have named, I presume it will be un- 
” 


| necessary to reproduce it in “ N. & Q. 


Rosert S. Satmon. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Prisoners taken by King John at Rochester 
(1"* S. xii. 450.) — G. R. C. will find the writ 
directed to Peter de Maulay, with the names of 
the prisoners taken at Rochester, including Regi- 
nald de Cornhill, in the Close Rolls, 17 John, 1215, 
M. 14. There is also a partial list in Matt. Paris, 
A° 1215, p. 227. E. R. R. 


Mliscelaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Many of our readers are aware that one of the finest 
known collections of proclamations and broadsides is that 
in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries. Many of 
them also probably know that such collection was, some 
two years since, greatly increased in value by the libe- 
rality of one of the Fellows, William Salt, Esq., who pur- 
chased an extraordinary volume of such documents, which 
was then in the market, for the purpose of adding its 
contents to those already in the Society of Antiquaries. 
We have again to record Mr. Salt’s liberal contributions 
towards the same important objects. He has presented 
to the Society another volume containing many articles 
of great rarity and interest — several of the proclamations 
being among the very rarest in the series. The following 
list of some of the most remarkable broadsides appeared 
in the Litcrary Gazette of Saturday last: —“A List of 
His Majesty’s Ships under the command of Algernon 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 1637,” broadside, with a 
copper-plate portrait of the Earl, by Van Dalen; “The 
Welchman’s Life, ‘Teath, and Perial,” woodcut heading, 
1641; “ Times’ alteration, or a Dialogue between my 
Lord Finch and Secretary Windebancke, at their meeting 
in France, the 8th of January, 1641, brought up to 
Billingsgate the next Spring-tide following.” ‘Iwo wood- 
cut portraits head this broadside—one of them represent- 
ing Finch with a pair of wings; the other, the Secretary, 
with his pen behind his ear. Under the first is the 
couplet : — 

“ That I have wrong’d the land, I now repent, 
But who the Diveill thought o° th’ Parliament!” 


Beneath the effigies of Windebancke are the lines : — 


“ Beware, you false Traytors, that are left behind, 
*Tis but tor you to sayle by Windebancke'’s wind.” 
“A Cloak for Knavery, or the Scottish Religion worn 
out,” &c., a severe satire on the Scotch, with a copper- 
plate heading, representing a Scotch soldier standing be- 
tween Time and a “Commonwealth’s Man; ” a broadside, 
headed “The Saints’ Beliefe, issued by John Turner, 
prisoner of our Lord Jesus Christ, committed by the 
Bishops near fourteen years ago — sold at the Anchor, in 
Paul's Chaine, 1641;” “ Artificial Fire, or Coale for Rich 


} and Poore,” a plan for making blocks of fuel, as in mo- 


dern days— date 1644; “ The Scourge of Civill Warre, 
the Blessings of Peace,” printed 1641, with a woodcut of 
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the arms of the Artillery Company ; 
Mortality of the C lergie of London, which have been De- 
funct by reason of the Contagious Breath of the Po 
of that City, from the Year 1641 to the Year 1647,’ 
melancholy list of sequestered divines at this distracted 
period; “ A Looking Glasse for Statesmen,” printed for 
J. H. in the year 1648 — two woodcuts crown this broad- 
side, one representing angels holding a garland over the 
heads of Daniel, Moses, Shadrach, Meshach, and other 
Hebrew worthies; the other with a hand issuing from the 
clouds, holding a drawn sword over the representations 
of Haman on the gallows, Achitophel hanging on a tree, 
Sau] falling on his sword, and the beheading of Strafford 
and Laud. “A Mad Designe; or, a Description of the 
King of Scots, marching in his Disg after the Rout 
at Worcester,” with a satirical copper-plate; “The 
Picture of the Good Old Cause, drawn to the Life, in the 
effigies hd Prais-God Barebone, with several examples of 
God's Judgments on some eminent Engagers against 
Kingly Governm ont.” This broadside is of the createst 
rarity, perhaps unique; at the head is a very fine im- 
pression of a portrait of Praise-God Barebone, from a 
copper-plate, much in the style of Fulthorne. 

Let us add that many simaller donations have, from 
time to time, been made to the collection, and that it is 
intended, we believe, to print an analytical catalogue of 
it. As it is most desirable that this collection should be 
made as perfect as possible before such catalogue is put 
to press; and as this is precisely one of the cases in which 
objects of little value taken separately acquire great value 
by combination, we may perhaps be excused for hinting 
to any of our friends who may possess copies of such 
works, what good service they may do by contributing 
them to the completion of the very interesting and im- 
portant series we have just been describing. 


uise, 


We have been requested to call attention to the fact of | ¢ 
1 | 


the establishment of 
recent act) in Hertford. 


a free public library (under the 
Hertford is one of the first, if 
not the very first, of the small towns to avail itself of 
the act. ‘The library opens with about 1200 volumes, 
any additions to which will be most thankfully received 
by Y. Crawley, Jun., Esq., the Honorary Secretary. 


Booxs Recervep. — A Die tionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography, by various Writers, edi ted by William Smith, 
LL.D.; Part XIII. extending from the article Nasava 
to P_estum; and Part XIV., from P.estum to Pytuivum. 
This important work, it will be scen, is now rapidly 
approaching its completion; and i last Part, the 
proprietors announce, that, with the view of accomplish- 
ing that object by next autumn, the future Parts will 
contain on an average twelve sheets, and be published at 
six shillings. 

The Works of the Right ITfon. Joseph Addison; with 
Notes by Richard Hurd, D.D., Lord Bish p of Worcester. 
A New Edition, with large Additions chiefly unpublished, 
collected and edited by Henry G. Bohn. Vols. V. and VI. 
Mr. Bohn has completed his reprint of Hurd’s edition of 
Addison by a Supplement, containing a vast numbe r of 
inedited Letters by Addison, and a large portion of the 
Addisoniana. 

Tatroduction to the Literature of E-urone in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Hallam. 
Vol. IL. In this volume of the new edition of Mr. Hal- 
lam’s admirable Literary History, we have some of the 
verv best portions of the work — in his History of Poetry 
from 1550 to 1600, and of Dramatic Literature during the 
same period — for it contains the opinions of this elegant 
and judicious critic upon Shakspeare and his earlier 
writings. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 
Vol. IV. 


In Six Volumes. 
The new volume of this cheap and elegant 
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“ A Generall Bill of 


deliv 
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edition of Byron contains his Dramatic Poems, viz. 
Manfred, Marino Faliero, Heaven and Earth, Sardanapa- 


lus, and The Two Foscari. 


3;00KS AND ODD VOLUMES. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particularsof Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the centlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 


Hakluy Divers V. 
Amenica. 
Camden Society. Cornnesronpence or Lapy Barmurana Harter. 
— Pitermacer or Sia R. Guytronp. 
NE Campen Miscettany. Vol. II. 
Teansactrions or rae Natunat Hrsrony Socrery or Nonraomnentasp, 
Deaaam, Newcasrnn-on-Tyxr, &e. Vol. IT 
Hlawxen's Ecct.esta Porss (relating to Cornwall). 
Gitvenr’s (Davies) Ancient Cuntstmas Cancts. 


t Society. ovaczs rovcnmnc ras Discoveay or 


With the Tunes, &c. 
2 Vols. 


Taylor. 


; Tur Carnation, ere. 
With Notes by R. 
crton or Rovat Sonos warrren Ac 
l2mo. Vol. If. 1731. 
° Lg py on tHe Argixity or Lanovacrs 

c s Bretrocrararear ount or Works netatine ro E 
Torocnarny. 3 Vols. 

Fanavay's Carmicat MAnircnations. 
Worcestrer’s Cextorny or Inventions, 8vo. 1825. 
Sureto’s Cnemicat Essays. 
Lerrnor’s Manv-Boox roa 


atnst Tye Rep Parwtamenr. 


NGLISH 


isis. 


on Fistp Pocxer-Boox. 


By a Corps of Riflemen. 


Fisetp Service, 
a Teratisez on Rirte Gows. 

bout 1898. 

Sxene's History or rar Hicatanpers or S 


1845. 
Wanted by Joha C. Hotten, Bookseller, 151. 


PPRTARIA: 
oTLAND. 2 Vols. Svo. 
Piccadilly. 


London. 
Evinsunea. 


Marryvar's Porrery axv P avo 


Proceeoines or rar Rovat 


RCRLAIN,. 
Soctery or 


Nos. 1. & 2. 


. 
TS. Sus Sirexc s Atcrmtapts stve Paorsvs. Emidemate 
x Small 4to. Amsterdam, 1619 
With Georg eC ruik hank’'s Designs. London. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
- 2 
wwNT OF THE 
* viuch Gaston. 8vo. 
lowanp rae Brack Parnce. 
1836. Or Vol. IL. only. 


Wanted by Mesers. Leighton, 


Farru anv Paacrice or Canistians. By 
London: Thomas Bec ket, Strand, 1764. 
Second Edition. I2mo. Long- 
40. Brewer Street, Golden Square, London. 
. IIt. 


18. St. Pauw 


at ror Denorsartae. 
Jackson & — 


Faner's Rerx 


Wanted by I's Churchyard. 


AMatices ta Correspanvents. 


Our present Number, it will be seen, co 
had in tape so many articles of great interest and value, 
ia Lit Vacaulay, that we seit such a cours lue to the 
ness both of our Correspondents aud our he aders. 


The interest which —— Tllustrations 


received, justify 
nert and several 


atrins an extra four pages. We 
more particularly 


kind- 


tration of 


Int.cstrations or Macactay. 
have excited, and the favour with which they have be: 
us in announcing that the Series will be ¢ od for th 
following weeks. 

Hl. G. S. will find, on reference to Ri ms Dictionary, that 
etching is derived from the old German ecze, an edge, or point, because it 
is done with the point of a needle. It was formerly terme A hatching, from 
th ch hacher, to hack, 


mtinu 


Ieceyel. 
bards 


wr cut. 
Norreng. (Cheltenham) will find Crashaw's (not Milton's) line — 
“ The conscious water saw its God and blushed.” 
lofin“ N. & Q.,” Ist S. vi. 363.; viii. 242. 
Carmices. There is no doubt that s velter, the ial name for 
zine, to ue like many other mineralogical terms, from the Ger- 


m. Spelt in German, according to Wachter, denotes granum fissum, 
a split grain. , however, Richardson, 3. ¥. Spetren. 


treat 


mmerc 


has come 


“ Norrs anp Qe enies’ Friday, 80 that the 
Country B ellers may receive Copies in_that night's parcels, and 
r them to their emgage "3 on the Saturday. 


is published at noon on 


orrs amp Qo rains’ 


venience 


is also issued in Monthly a for the con- 
f those who may either have a difficulty i ing the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it m« Aa 7” ot While parties 
resident in the country or ‘abi oad, who may be desirous of rece tving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The’ subscription for the stamped edition of “Norss ano 
weairs” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four- 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post-Ojice Order, drawn in 
favour of the Publisher, Mu. Guonoz Bax, No, 186. Fleet Street. 








